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Standard Publications, TEXT ENGLISH 


READING AND SPELLING, oF 
, - = arecarefully graded, and embody all the latest 
improvements in methods, (ypography and illustrations. MONROE’s FIRST STEPS IN SPELLING and PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLER, with the COMPLETE WRITING SPELLER, provide a complete course in Spelling for every 
grade of school. 
GEOG RA PHY WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES surpass all other books in the orderly and 
. La » systematic arrangement of Maps and Text and in the logical sequence 
of Topics. The editions of 1891 contain the Census of 1890, and all recent Geographical Changes and 
Discoveries. 
GRAM MAR GREENE’S GRAMMARS are the most practical books on the subject. They 
. : = were the first to introduce the methods and analysis which have been so exten- 
sively euprnpr sated by other authors. GREENE’s FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH is a new, handsomely 
illustrated book. 
LAN G UAGE POWELL’S POPULAR “HOW BOOKS.’''—‘ How to See,’’ ‘‘ How to Talk,’’ and 
» “ How to Write,” teach the proper use of language. By forming good habits, 
it becomes unnecessary to correct bad habits. 
AR ITH M ETI GC HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS are especially adapted to the new methods of 
p L « instruction. They combine mental and written exercises. They are 
economical in the matter of time. A complete series in two books. 
H ISTORY GOODRICH’S CHILD’S U. S. HISTORY is simple in plan, and successful and 
* popular in style. Berard’s History of the United States gives special attention to 
a and results of great political movements. Both books are in great demand for supplementary 
reading. 
LITE RATURE ROYSE’S MANUALS OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
» are brief and practical. While there are numerous Compendiums of 
Literature, these are the most convenient of all the hand-books. 


BOOK KEEPIN THE BUSINESS-STANDARD BOOK-KEEPING AND MANUAL 

7 =* presents the science of Accounts in an exceedingly simple and 

exact way. 

PEN MANSHI THE BUSINESS-STANDARD SERIES is the best and the cheapest. 
s No other series has a duplicate copy in the middle of each page. More 

space for writing than in other books. Nocomplicated analysis. No flourishes. 


CHARTS MONROE’S NEW READING CHARTS.—PARKER'S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS have 
« been revised andimproved. The Business-Standard Writing Charts are a great aid in 


conjunction with the Writing Books. 


Send for Catalogue or Descriptive Circulars and further information concerning 
these publications. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Longman’s School Grammar. 
By Davin Satmon. New Edition, Revised. With Preface by E. A. Allen, Professor 


of English in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 75 cents. 

** One of the best working grammars we have ever seen, and this applies to all its parts. It is 
excellently arranged and perfectly graded. Part Four on History and Derivation, is as beautiful and 
interesting as it is valuable—but this might be said of the whole book.’’— New York Teacher. 


‘Longman’s Primary Grammar. 
By Davip Satmon. 12mo, 124 pages. 35 cents. 


The Primary Grammar is an adaptation of the first half of the Author’s School Grammar; with 
some of the explanations simplified, with many of the exercises amplified, and with a few of the difti- 


culties omitted. 


Longman’s School Composition. 
By Davip Satmon. 310 pages. 80 cents. ° 


“ Tts direct sensible method is to be praised almost without reserve. The notes for teachers at the 
end of the book are excellent in conception, and as practical instractions.”’"—N. Y. Nation. 


Longman’s Junior School Composition. 


By Davip Satmon. A first book on English Composition for Junior Classes. 104 
«s, 30 cents. This book is identical with Part I. of Longmans’ School Composition with 
‘Notes for Teachers’’ added. 


Longman’s Handbook of English Literature. 
By R. McWix.14M, Inspector to the London School Board. Complete in one volume, 


$1.35. Ako sold separately in five parts, each 30 cents. 
“ This book has the merit of giving in brief compass a really readable account of the work and 
relative positions of nearly all the greatest English writers, and its critical eammaries are, with rare ex- 


ceptions, just and sound.’’— Spectator. 


“MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., will be happy to send their classi- 
fied catalogue of School and College Text books to any address upon request. For 
some recent Text-books in History, published by Mesare. Longmans, Green & €o, 
see advertising pages of this Review for May and June. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


THE BEST ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
Just Published: 


, ore What is the Essential Mental 
A ER j Operation in the Act of Learning! 
An Essay on “‘A Pot of Green Feathers.” 

By Ge ROOPER, Esq., M. Ares H. M. I. 

Ge +65 copies ordered for students in the OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Cloth, i6me. Pp. 52, Price, 50 cts. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
This work is published at the suggestion of W. T. Harris, LL. D., Comissioner of Edu- 
cation, who said of it at the recent Pedagogical Conference at the Johns Hopkins University : 
“ The idea of ‘apperception, is the most important fruit thus far developed by the was A of the 
psychology of pedagogics. R. H. Quick, the eminent English authority, refers in the highest terms 
to a short monograph on Pedagogics which he had recently discovered, entitled ‘‘A Pot of Green 


Feathers.” 
“The book is a charming one, and simpie enough to be understood by anybody.”— Nicholas Murray 


Butler, Ph D., Professor of Philosophy, Columbia College, May 5, 1891. 


A Boox For Every TEACHER. 


That every teacher may have an opportunity to read 
*“ The Virtues and Their Reasons,” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 
we will send it postpaid for $1.00 for thirty days. 
Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History, . 50 cts. 


ADDRESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


307 & 309 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


LESSONS IV NUMBER. | 


By FRANCIs COGSWELL, 


Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. { 


Copy for examination with reference to 
Price, _ +. 25 cents. introduction mailed on receipt cf 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN co 


21 JANUARY, 1891. Ertswoop CorraGF, REDHILL, SuRREY. 
My Dear Sir :—Hearty thanks for “Lessons in Number.” I am very glad 
indeed that the difficult task of giving young children right notions of numbers (a 
matter of great importance) is now so intelligently brought about. 
Very truly yours, R. H. QUICK. 


FRANCIS CoGswELL, Esq. 


Cco.. Publishers, Boston. 


YOU 


If you are not already familiar wi 


The Annoyance and Vexation that You will be Free From by Using 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


THE LEADS ARE TOUGH AND SMOOTH, 
AND IN THE LONG RUN THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST YOU CAN USE. 


Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


ia Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to ali orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw,| 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 4 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. ° Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


M far soun: , and hi satis- 
factory ells for &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 


acaDemy BELLS. 


BOOKS, | ans BOOK 8¢. Louse. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 


i in hi i ” to the 

Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay” tot 
Medical is acknowledged by leading the 

most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is composed of elements nec- 


essary to restore and sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart endurance for 
or sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, and all Professional Brain- 
accepted. 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
& CO., Philadelphia, 


hildren. 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the Jodi/y and mental development of ¢ , 
It is not a “ outent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the lab:l. 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (J), 

New YorK. 

the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 

Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
See that this signature is printed on the label: QQ 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

ELECTRICAL, md oraers al 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 
™T The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404 

JOSEPH G' LLO Ss 332, 351, 170, and his other ‘te, 
STEEL. PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


chool Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material, “x School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at352 Washington Street, Boston, and examine the full stock, 
including the best assortment of 


MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New yg together with E. L. KELLOG@’s full line of Teachers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE 


Bro. of Philadelphia. 
J. i. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
i891 Models. 4 Styles. 
al 
333.| | THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
[1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
ial Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Mannfactured by Zire FULL 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. & TIFT 


Mew Enafand Bureau of Gducation. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JourNat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New ENGLAND BurEAU OF Epucation, 
during the administration AN ARITHMETICAL of its present manager. 
These thousands of EXAMPLE SOLVED. teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
andabroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies, No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address : 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


A FORTUNE 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
~ from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved—is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“I consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give itatrial. Iam sune 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.’’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

“For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 
about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds —and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” —James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“ My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.” — E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


pees by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


The International Hotel, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr. UR1AH WELCH 
of New York City. 

This well known and popular hotel Is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 

All communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
N. Y. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.) 


TEACHERS WANTED, 
During Summer Vacation, to earn 

$50 and $100 a Month, 
Aa our Fruit and Ornamental Stock.. 
B. RICHARDSON & CO., 


4t Nurserymen, Geneva, N. ¥. 
ACATIO PLEASURES 
and PROFITS. 
TEACHERS 
STUDENTS, 


and AGENT 
Desiring to travel, combining pleasure +A fit. 
send for our * Copyrighted ethods’’ and double 
home? "Particulars tree. hours at 
8 
AGENCY, 3 Cooper Union, New York. - 


and Medicines, 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B'way, N. V 


KINDERGARTEN 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadiz, 0. 
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PUBLISHSD BY THE 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
A NEW ENGLAND MECCA. 


BY EVA MORRIS VAN FOSSAN, 


A lichen-covered fence of boulders, 
Rough and brown, 
The quiet road-way skirts, in loitering line ; 
Two granite sentinels, with rude 
Bat kindly frown, 
Entrance, through over-hanging boughs, define. 


ond the graveled avenue, 
nd garden’s broad expanse, 
’Mid distant river’s softly gleaming light, 
The hallowed, wrinkled visage 
Of the aged Manse 
Beams like a friend upon our eager sight. 


What ene voices through the 
Black leaves we hear ! 

Tones sadly sweet, like some beloved refrain ; 

Heart music, growing the sense, 
And on the ear 

In tender cadence, half-suffased with pain. 


Here Walden’s hermit hunted o’er the field, 
Where might perchance 

Be found an arrow head, or relic old ; 

For here the red man built 
His own rude manse, 

And listened to the secrets Natare told. 


Here Nature breathed its first, calm and serene. 
Here fairy nymphs of memory smile, 

And sing, and dance, 
Upon the orchard’s turf, and meadow green. 


Still, like a well worn robe of priestly state, 

The old Manse gives retreat, 4 
Firm-standing as the Minute Man across the stream ; 
While the great hearts that once within it 

Burned and beat, 

Lie resting in Death’s quiet, peacefal dream. 


Dream on, O friend, thy flowers 

Of imagery still bloom, ‘ 
Awakening heart fragrance, true and pure. 
Dream on, O sage, for thee 

No mourning gloom ; 
The beauty of thy life will aye endare. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Witttam Dean Howe tts: Whatever is established is 
sacred with those who do not think. 


Principat W. H. Cover, Somerset, Penn.: Educa- 
tion is slow, natural, invisible growth. 

Surr. Joun E. Bravery, Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
great need of school life is consistency of direction. 


Etta C. Sastry, Portland, Oregon: It were better to 
have no school than to attempt to carry one along with a 
mere operative. 

Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: The best teachers 
are able to use the very individualities of pupils as ave- 
nues of instruction. 

Supt. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: Power 
and skill in teaching spring into life under the influence 
of reasonable scientific criticism, encouragement, and 
sympathy. 

Supt. Joun Jasper, New York: The true teacher is 
not satisfied merely with the development of the intellect ; 
it is the whole child that she seeks to benefit by her 
teachings. 

Surr. R. G. Youna, Helena, Montana: Papils lose 
much valuable time because they do not study to advan- 


tage, and this is generally owing to the fact that they are| 


not taught how to study. 


Supr. Joun Swerr, San Francisco: Reading is the 
most important thing to be taught in the primary grades, 
because it is the key that unlocks to the child the vast 
storehouse of the knowledge of the world. 


Proressor Hanpuroy, Rennes Nor. School, France: 
What teacher has not found some method or variation of 
a method, some ingenious arrangement which would be 
useful or inspiring to every one of his colleagues ? 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia: To give chil- 
dren instructors with the character, the knowledge, the 
training, the skill, and the enthusiasm their high calling 
demands, is the greatest service a board of education can 
render to the public. 


Supt. E. W. Wriaut, Vicksburg, Miss : Theold simile 
of a ladder to express educational progress always seems 
to me unfortunate ; for it takes the climber right away 
from earth, his natural standpoint. I have imagined 
some old teacher of boys thought it a comparative step 
up from lad. 


PROMOTION TIME. 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Miss Grimme and Miss Brighte were reading examina- 
tion papers together in the teachers’ room of N—— 
Grammar School. “ Winnie Neville is such a sweet 
little girl!” said Miss Brighte, passing Winnie’s geog- 
raphy paper to Miss Grimme. “She is not brilliant, but 
one can always depend on her to do the best she knows. 
I shall promote her.” 

“Homph!” said Miss Grimms, “J believe in scholar- 
ship telling in a promotion,—scholarship and deportment ! 
If a girl of Winnie’s age cannot write a better paper than 
this, she is not fit to be promoted till she can do better. 
You know I say what I please to you, Miss Brighte. I 
am older than you, and I know that ifa teacher ever suc- 
ceeds, it is by showing good jadgment in deciding pro- 
motions.” 

Miss Brighte was silent a little while, then she said, 
“ Winnie has a mind capable of good things by and by, 
but she has reasoning power more than memory. The 
next grade calls for the exercise of reason. Winnie will 
shine there. Why should I keep her back? I could not 
justify myself. I have visited her mother, and I know 
that their circumstances will not allow Winnie to stay at 
school one hour after the day she is fifteen. It is an educa- 
tion for any girl to know Miss Faithful of the next grade 
above, and we know that Miss Trae, in the grade above 
Miss Faithful’s, is a benediction. Shall I deprive Winnie 
of the influence of these two women just because she can- 
not write classical English ? ” 

“Do as you like,” said Miss Grimme. “I simply 
wanted to warn you for your own good. The strict 
teacher is the successful one. Here’s Daniel Grady’s 
paper, soiled, careless, but correct. I have made up my 
mind that he shall not be promoted. I have watched 
him closely for the last month. I never had so trouble- 
some a boy. He will look you straight in the eye and say 
the cool, insulting words of the adept in deceit. He is 
selfish, brutal, sly, and all that is hateful, yet he can ap- 
pear like a gentleman if he pleases. I presume his parents 
are of the low class.” 

“Hold!” said Miss Brigate. “If you knew Mrs. 
Grady, you could never see the bad things in Dan that 
you have named. I called on her about a year ago and 
made an acquaintance that I am glad to acknowledge. 
She is one of the sweetest women in the world, and it 
will break her heart if you keep Dan back. He, like 
Winnie, cannot afford to bekept back. Before you make 
your final decision, promise me that you will call on Mrs. 
Grady.” And so the talk went on. Promotion! how 
much it means! 


DYING AT THE TOP. 


BY ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


“T shall die first a-top,” mournfully exclaimed the fa- 
mous Dean Swift, as he gazed on a tree whose topmost 
branches had been struck by lightning. These prophetic 
words proved only too true, for after many years of bodily 
and mental suffering, this great master of prose satire 
became fally insane, and died as he had feared, “in a 
rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.” 

Thousands of the American people are to-day exposed 
to the danger of “dying at the top.” Using this phrase 
as synonymous with an overworked and overworried brain, 
no type of disease is more prevalent than that which results 
from nervous exhaustion, and the maladies which naturally 
follow in its wake. In fact, the late Dr. Beard, a well-known 
New York physician and expert in mental diseases, de- 
clared that nervous exhaustion is more common in this 
country than any other form of nervous disease, and that 
with the various nervous affections to which it is allied 
and to which it leads, it constitutes a family of functional 
disorders that are of comparatively recent development, 
and that abound especially in the northern and eastern 
parts of the United States. 

In two recent volumes written by the late Dr. Beard, 
one on Neurasthenia, a medical term for the morbid 
form of nervous exhaustion, and the other on American 
Nervousness, the author discusses in detail both the 
causes and consequences of the rise and increase in our 
day, not only of neurasthenia, but of the general nerve- 
sensitiveness of which neurasthenia, with all its vast array 
of symptoms and sequences, is but a result and expression. 
“The sufferers from these maladies,” says Dr. Beard, 
“are counted in this country by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands ; in all the northern and eastern states they are 
found in nearly every brain-working household. It is at 
once the most frequent, most interesting, and most neg- 
lected nervous disease of modern times.” 

This form of functional nervous disease, long recog- 
nized in a vague way among the people and the medical 
profession, under such terms as “ general debility,” “ ner- 
vous prostration,” and “nervous debility,” is jast begin- 
ning to receive recognition in the literature of nervous 
diseases. It is not alone in medical literature that these 
topics have been discussed, but also in the leading literary 
periodicals of the world. A recent number of the Nine- 
teenth Century ably discusses the subject in an essay on 
“ Worry and Overwork.” Aside from the medical aspect 
of the case, what is the gist of the subject? Simply that 
competition is so sharp in all the pursuits and callings of 
life that success demands as never before for its attain- 
ment an extraordinary outlay of physical and mental re- 
sources. 

To succeed to-day, a man mast be alert, bold, prudent, 
and persistent. Carlyle truly says that “the race of life 
has become intense ; the runners are treading upon each 
other’s heels ; woe be to him who stops to tie his shoe- 
strings.” This is peculiarly true of our American Jife. 
Indeed, some distinguished foreign traveler has said that 
the great fault of our American civilization is the terrible 
facility with which we exhaust life. ‘Every American,”’ 
says a famous Englishman, “looks as if his eyes were 
glaring into the far west and the far future.” The one 
erying evil which afflicts the brain-workers of our day is an 
overwhelmed and overworried brain. In every sphere of 
mental activity it is the strain of special faculties in a cer- 
tain special direction, without the rest or change which 
nature demands, that saps the foundation of the strongest 
physical or mental make-up. When to this is added worry, 
a needless, but not always an unavoidable evil, there re- 
sults that undue strain upon the mental energy, which too 
often breaks down the vital force in the noon-day of life. 

We behold men and women in every vocation of life, 
victims of an overworked and overworried brain, whose 


faces are written all over with the lines of anxious thought, 
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And here was spun the sheeny fabric iy s 
Of romance. 
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number of meaningless  laythiags thrust into his hands| His emphasis of the need of the human mind to repre- 
In order to gain clear concep-|sent itself outwardly in material form, and of the neces- 
The sity of preserving unity distinguishes Froebel from other 
educational reformers. Pestalozzi said: “ Let the child 
observe objects; study them as to color, shape, ete., and 
describe them.” Froebel said, “ Let the child study the 
objects, but in its typical significance, as one of a class, 
so that it is not an isolated thing, but one of many, and 
then let him do something with it.” 

Nothing exists by itself, nothing can be understood 
save in its relation to the whole. Separation implies a 
loss of life and power. I cut of my hand, it isdead. I 
cut a branch from the tree, it withers and dies. I sepa- 
rate myself from society, I still exist, but I do not live. 
So the child by constantly seeing in his various exercises 
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and marks of the terrible earnestness with which the real 
workers of our country pursue their professional or busi-/by unthinking parents. 
ness career. Men, prematurely old, with care-worn, hag-|tions the mind must have had clear perceptions. 
gard faces, sunken eyes, and the peculiar “ far-away *loffice of the parent and teacher is to organize the world 
look, so characteristic of our people, are living illustra-|for the child; to give to him first type-forms which shall 
tions, seen on the street every day, of brain-workers who|farnish a basis for classification of the varied objects 
have exhausted their vital force by overwork and over-|about him; to give him standard colors, to which, later, 
anxiety, in the pursuit of money or position. Such men/all tints and shades may be related; and, most important 
follow the example of a celebrated Seotch scholar, who. jof all, to give an orderly succession of impressions, one 
when urged not to study ten hours a day during an attack | thing natura!ly growing out of another. This idea of 
| of fever, coolly replied, Whether I am to live or die, the|the need of continuity of thought is recognized in the 
wheel must go round to the last.” And it did, but he/school. A country is studied as a whole, its geography 
| died in his thirty-sixth year, the victim of his own folly. |and history are presented togetber, and the influence of 
It was unceasing work that hurried Sir Walter Scott to}one upon the other traced. The animal kingdom is 
the grave before his time. ‘ Would that I were a tailor, | classified for study into divisions, orders, families, genera, 
q for then I should have a Sunday’s holiday,” said Weber, |and species. If such grouping is necessary at the school|the relation of one thing to another, the dependence 
{ the great musician, who died prematurely from excessive|age, how much more essential is it during the earlyjof one part upon another, learns to know himself as a 
study. It was the intense mental labor seven days in the| period of childhood, when the mind has little power of |necessary part of the great whole of hamanity, and as 
week, which ended the life of Henry J. Raymond, the | classification in itself. only falfilling his destiny when he stands in right rela- 
brilliant journalist, at the early age of forty-nine. For/ The gifts of Froebel are so devised as to present a/tions to the rest. Froebel says: “If the ripened mind 
the same reason hundreds break down every year, when |logical succession of impressions of form, color, number | is to understand this thought, its embodied image must 
the faculties of mind and body should be in the highest} and other universal qualities, and so to open doors to the have made an impression upon the yet unconscious soul 
vigor. Many a person who has steadily disobeyed the|external world, ‘a door to something grander, loftier|of the child.” To lead to self-activity, self-knowledge, 
laws of nature finds himself at forty a physical bankrupt. | walls and vaster floor.” By the use of the material of and finally to creation, which stamps man with the image 
Nature is a generous but jealous mistress. We think the occupations, the child gives expression to what he has |of God, is the purpose of the kindergarten. 


to overmatch her, but never do. She drives hard bar-|gained. His thought is outwardly expressed. The in- 


gains with those who abuse her gifts. We often think to|ternal becomes external. The great fundamental prino- 
outwit her, while in the long run we find nothing has | $$ _________—— EMPHASIZING NUMBERS. 


escaped her notice. As surely as the tides rise and fall, 4 
she sternly calls each and all to an exact account. While | 


It appears now quite evident to every thoughtful ob- 


we fondly imagine that we have cheated her, we find that 
server of the movements in our higher institutions of 


we have only cheated ourselves. In the end we accom | 
plish nothing by living in violation of Nature’s laws con learning, that we must no longer depend on them for that 
cerning our physical and mental health . sort of training which makes the right development of 
After all, how foolish it seems to devote our days and} {- the individual an end itself. There was a time when the 
nights to grinding toil, harrassing cares, and exhausting sae He aye : boy was sent to college that he might be placed under the 
brain-work, that we may, in the uncertain future, live a] [elo 9905 (9 control of learned men, who, understanding the philoso. 


phy of education, would direct him to such an exercise of 
his faculties as was thought to be best adapted to their 
cultivation. Now the young boy is expscted to direct 
himself in choosing the studies he will pursue, the length 
of time he will pursue them, and the amount of strength 
he will give to their pursuit. 

This plan of college work ignores the true disciplinary 
effect of study, and makes numbers in the classes of 
more consequence than scholarship or morals. This state 
of things increases the responsibility resting upon the 
elemevtary and secondary public schools. They must be 
organized and conducted with special reference to train- 
ing the young learners to observe, to reason, and to be 
conscious that these are the subjects of moral law. 


life of leisure and luxury. It was said that Sir Philip) [= Seige 
Sydney was advised by a friend not to neglect his health,| -# =. 

lest he should resemble a traveler, who, during a long] 
journey, attends to himself, but not to his horse. Is not] | 
this homely advice particularly applicable to hundreds of en : 
business and professional men who let life slip through} 
their fingers with little happiness or comfort, in their saa eges 
greed for wealth or position ? Such men tell us that it is ff * 
only temporary ; that they endure such a life until they eg 
secure a competency. Alas! they build upon sand. 
They forget that real happiness and comfort is from 
within, and not from without ; that it is not in the nature 
of things that they can be secured by bribes. They who 
devote themselves, body and soul, to grinding drudgery, 
without relaxation or enjoyment, may fondly hope to live 
a life of ease,—sometime, but their hopes are rarely real- 
ized. Said Charles Lamb, released from the drudgery of 
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EYE STRAIN: THE IMPORTANCE TO 


the India house, “ Now when all is holiday, there are no Biccctiond Aotee eal Webb. TEACHERS OF A KNOWLEDGE OF 
holidays.” When to a life of ceaseless toil and constant ITS CAUSES 

worry is added the additional peril of wrong doing and| ciple of the kindergarten is that all education proceeds 

dissipation, a man need not be astonished, if, as did Dean | from the self-activity of the child. Here Froebel follows 


Swift, he finds himself “dying atop.” In truth, such @|the law of the universe. Everything grows by its own| I fully admit the impossibility of developing oculist 
man may well doubt “if the game be worth the candle.” | activity. The plant draws nourishment through its roots | out of school teachers, but there are certain pat ta poe 
to — ite ir * leaves, and is constantly giving | informations relative to elementary optics, to the use and 
out in moisture and in formation of fruit and seed i i 
THE PURPOSE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. |life within. The ocean is fed by the - very 
clouds. A power which | to everyone who has charge of children that are in con- 
— is not used is lost. 0 not exercise my arm it be-|stant and laborious use of the isi i 
“ To act, to create, is what our epach needs. Man comes helpless. If I do not express in some way the | information is perfectly within agi a pm | 
lives in a world of objects which act upon him, on which | perceptions acquired from surrounding objects no power |be attained by any mind of ordi intelli a4 . 
he to work : must according |is gained, the mind becomes inactive. ‘Man is a crea-|hour’s study. 
to their nature, their character, their relation to each|tive being.” He must h ial i i iti i 
other. These objects have form, hence we must have] himself. The child des 
lessons on form; they are manifold, hence we’must have|of two or three, and has gained an idea of that number The word refraction is d " cays i 
lessons in number.” So says Froebel in describing the|stamps this impression in his weaving over two anh re “again” or “ back,” af wip oe ep a: 
process of thought which led to the genesis of the kinder-|under two. The 7th Gift presents surface forms in| and signifies the ation: gn oe —_ 
garten. Froebel agrees with Pestalozzi in making les-|squares and triangles. By handling these tablets, creat | from their original Raeaeth ud ci ee sl 
sons in form, number, and language the basis for with them, the child becomes familiar with geomet- |to another % 
instruction. “ Impressions of the concrete world made on|rical forms, really knows them, and is able to use|of light af aah. oo is anything through which rays 
the mind, which stimulated by them to acts of percep-|them. He cuts triangles from paper, or folds them, rep- | which cal 
a tion, form the beginning of later knowledge, and the be-|resents them with the sticks, and pastes the figures made |the eye are the cor ; pane (ranean medium) of 
ginning of consciousness ; but in order to have any edu-|from combinations of these elements in this parquetry | and the vitreous 
= impressions must be made in an/work, and so preserves them in permanent form. In| to its peculiar form 
orderly, systematic way. this way not only do t 1g converge 
= The little child gets a confused idea of a mass of ob-|ing sail, 
jects about him. His mind is bewildered by the variety and art in the arrangement of symmetrical forms mir As we have to d est i 
of color and form. This confusion is increased by the blending of colors. within th os * sonctlenshiy. with, a:;eeppen lone 
© eye, namely, the crystalline lens, some points 
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in reference to convex lenses in general will be opportune. 

The strength of a convex lens is governed by the dis- 
tance that parallel rays of light (that is, rays of light from 
infinite distance) in passing through it are brought to a 
focus upon the opposite side (Fig. 1). 

For instance, the rays of light in passing through i this 
lens are represented as coming to a focus at 6 inches. 
The lens would therefore be called a 6 inch lens. 
Should the rays focus at 3 inches, a 3 inch lens, and so 
on; the sooner it would focus the stronger the lens. 

The rays of light entering the lens are called incident 
rays ; and those emerging are called the emergent rays. 

Now there is a truth common to convex lenses, that if 
the principal focus is doubled, the rays of light coming 
from a point at that distance and passing through the lens 
will come to a focus at the same distance on the opposite 
side. Thus we will take a 6 inch lens and place an ob- 
ject at twelve inches from its surface, then the rays of 


light emanating from this object and passing through the. 


lens will come to a focus at twelve inches on its opposite 
side (Fig. 2). 
In the first instance where the parallel rays pass 


a 


Fie. 1. Fig. 2. 


through the lens and focus upon its opposite side, the 
focus is called the principal focus. Any other focus is 
called the conjugate focus. 

With this knowledge of convex lenses, I will now give 
you a rule that will enable you to determine the point 
(conjagate focus) at which rays of light will focus in 
passing through a lens ; should they come from any point 
between infinite distance (20 feet or more) and its princi- 
pal focus. 

From the preceding it is plainly seen that the rays of 
light which emanate from an object at its principal focus, 
on emerging from the lens will be parallel (Fig. 3). 
It will also be seen, if the object is placed at a point 
nearer than the principal focus, the rays in passing 
through the lens will become divergent as seen in Fig. 4. 

This represents the only condition in which rays of light 
passing through a convex lens, become divergent. But 
rays of light from an object at any point between infinite 
distance and the principal focus will converge somewhere 
(the conjugate focus), and the following rule wil! indicate 
that point: Multiply the length of the principal focus 
(with the proper signs annexed) by the length of the focus 
of the incident rays, and divide the product by the differ- 
ence between the principal focus and the focus of the 
incident rays. The quotient will be the conjugate focus. 

Example: Where will the rays of light focus in pass- 
ing through a 6 inch lens, the object being placed at 9 
inches from the surface ? 


Fic 3, Fia. 4. 

Ans.—9 x 6 = 54 + 9—6 = 18 inches. 

Concave glasses cause parallel rays of light in passing 
through them to become divergent (Fig. 5). 

The focus of a concave lens is found by continuing back- 
wards its emergent rays to a point where they all meet. 
(Fig. 6). 

With this knowledge of lenses, I think you can properly 
appreciate the subject of errors of refraction. The errors 
of refraction consist mainly in the length of the eye. 
The eye is either too long or too short. Now, there is 
within the normal eye, as every teacher should know, the 
crystalline lens, and there is a little muscle that controls 
the shape of the lens in such a manner that when we look 
at near objects (10 to 18 inches distance) the lens becomes 
more convex, and when we look at objects at infinite dis- 
tance (20 feet or more) the lens returns to its usual shape, 
and it is less convex than when looking at a near point. 
This is the natural condition of the lens in the normal 
eye, and wesee withvut any effort, that is without “strain.” 
This property of the eye in adapting itself to see at dif- 
ferent distances is known as accommodation. It follows 
then, the nearer the object is to the normal eye the 
greater the accommodation or “strain”; the farther the 
object is away from the eye the less the effort to accom- 
modate or “strain.” Now, if rays of light coming from 


infinite distance, in passing through the cry ystalline lene, | 
should focus upon the retina so as to form there a distinct 
image, then the eye is considered normal in its refraction 
or emmetropic (Fig. 7). 

But, should these rays of light (parallel rays) foeus in 
front of the retina, the eye then is too Jong and we would 


Fig. 5. Fie 6. 


be compelled to use a concave lens in front of the eye, 
that is a lens that would dispense the rays of light sufti- 
ciently to cause them to focus upon the retina, and thus 
correct the defect (Fig. 8). 

This condition of the eye is known as myopia or short. 
sightedness, for a reason which we will presently explain. 
If, upon the other hand, these parallel rays of light should 
focus behind the retina, then the eye is too short, and we 
would be compelled to place a convex lens in front of the 
eye, eo that the rays of light may be converged sufficiently 
to allow them to be focused upon the retina (Fig. 9). 

This condition of the eye is known as hyperopia. 

Now, if the crystalline lens of the normal eye were 
fixed, and were not possessed of considerable elasticity, 
it would be impossible for it (the normal eye) to see ob 
jects plainly at a near point; objects then would be seen 
distinctly at a far point only, and the nearer they would 
approach the eye the less disticct they would become. 
But the eye is happily supplied with the means to over- 
come this obstacle, for the lens is so controlled that it is 
made to become very convex when the object is brought 
to a near point, as has hitherto been explained (Fig. 10) 
(The black lines represent the normal eye at rest, that 
is, receiving impressions from a distance, and the dotted 
lines from a near point.) Thus the lens, by becoming 
more convex than when receiving rays of light from a dis- 
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tance, is enabled to focus those from a near point upon 
the retina. But the crystalline lens, at about the age of 
45 years, commences to loose its elasticity, and continues 
to become less and less flexible as age advances, until 70 
years is reached, at which time it is so hard that the ac- 
commodation is entirely lost, and no effort can exert any 
influence upon its shape. This condition of the eye is 
known as presbyopia or farsightedness, because the per- 
son thus affected can usually see well at a distance, while 
vision is very much interfered with for near work. This 
condition requires the addition of convex lenses for near 
vision, the strength of the lens gradually being increased 
as the years advance. The property of a convex lens of 
thus increasing the congugate focus of the emergent rays 
as the object is placed nearer to it, plays an important 


part in the errors of refraction, at one instance to the dis- 


advantage, as in hyperopia, and at another to the advan- 
tage, as for near vision in myopia. 

Let us examine into the mechanism of hyperopia, or 
that condition in which the eye is represented as being 
too short. 

We have represented here parallel rays passing through 
the eye and coming toa point on the other side of the 
retina. How can these rays be made to focus upon the 
retina? We must either accommodate sufficiently to 


ooo? 
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make the lens convex enough to cause the rays to meet 
at the proper point, or in the event the error is so great 
or the little muscle that controls the lens is so weak that 
we cannot, — then we must use in addition a convex lens 
(Fig. 11). 

If we are compelled to accommodate in order to see at 
a distance, (focus parallel rays) then it follows that we 
will be compelled to accommodate much more in order to 


see near objects, for we have been taught that the nearer 


the object approaches a convex lens, the farther upon the 
other side will the rays focus (Fig. 12). 

It is not unusual for the patient, who frequently has a 
considerable degree of hyperopia, to be able to accommo- 
date enough to cause the lens to become sufficiently con- 
vex that the rays of light may focus upon the retina, for 
not only a distance, but for near vision; but when this 
“strain” is kept up for a considerable time the eye be- 
comes greatly fatigued, and may suffer serious conse- 
quences. 

There is a condition of hyperopia which is frequently 
mistaken for myopia. It is this, the hyperopic eye, as 
has just been explained, is compelled to accommodate 
excessively in order to do near work, and constant near 
work with such an eye causes the ciliary muscles which 
controls the lens, to become cramped so that the lens is 
almost constantly in a fixed condition, and that for near 
work; when the lens is thus rendered very convex, the 
patient is not in a condition to see at a distance, for the 
rays of light in this case focus before reaching the retina 
(Fig. 13). 


11. 


In this case, as in myopia, a concave glass will cause 
the rays of light from a distance to focus upon the retina. 
But this glass will not remedy the defect but for the in- 
stant, for the moment that there is the least relaxation in 
the spasm of the ciliary muscle, which is liable to occur 
at any time, then the glasses do no good, but work a 
positive injury. This condition of the eye I have called 
|factitious or forced myopia, and it is very common, espe- 
cially in over-worked school children, and others who are 
compelled to do excessive eye work. It now remains to 
exp'ain how increasing the length of its conjugate focus 
will be advantageous for near vision in myopia. The eye 
being too long in myopia, the rays of light from a dis- 
tance in passing through its lens become focused before 
reaching the retina. But we have been taught the nearer 
the object approaches a convex lens, the farther upon its 
opposite side will the rays of light which pass through it 
become united, as is represented in Fig. 14. (The black 
lines represent the myopic eye, viewing objects from a 
distance, and the dotted lines at near work.) 

It is thus seen that in high degrees of myopia the 
patient is unable to see very near objects without an effort 
of accommodation; in fact, the least accommodative 
effort, in many cases, would cause a blurring of the vision. 

To summarise: It has been demonstrated that the nor- 
mal eye in a state of rest is adjusted for parallel rays of 
light, and that these rays focus upon the retina without 


FIG .14. 
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accommodative effort at a near point with accommoda- 
tive effort. If the eye is too short, the effort of accom- 
modation, for near work especially, becomes too fatiguing, 
and the muscle which controlls the lens, like any other 
muscle of the body which is overworked, may become 
spasmodically cramped, thus indacing a latent optical de- 
fect; that is, there may be an error in the refractive ap- 
paratus of the eye, but it is so disguised by reason of the 
cramp that it is impossible to detect it without a thorough 
examination of the organ during complete relaxation of 
its accommodation under atropine or other mydriatic. 
Otherwise, it is impossible to detect this error. If the 
eye is too long, no action of the ciliary muscle can make 
the lens concave or adjust it so that the rays of light 
passing through it will focus upon the retina. To correct 
this defect, as we have hitherto explained, requires a con- 
cave glass. The normal eye then receives impressions 
upon its retina from infinite distance without strain or 
accommodative effort ; from a near point with only ordi- 
nary strain or accommodative effort, or with such an 
amount of effort only as was designed in nature to accom- 
plish this fanction ; it follows, then, if the media are clear 
and the retina normal, and the ciliary muscle is not dis- 


abled, that images will be received upon the retina and 
their impression carried to the brain with as little effort 
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and as unconsciously as that of breathing, or as the action} merit these later ape 
of the heart in a healthy individual. because of the contrast which is evident when they ; is , 2 
So far, our been directed to monocular |compared with the typical examples of the style. capitals of columns by of 
vision, or to that of one eyealone. We must also take into) The Byzantine is perhaps the least important of the |the volute and ys ue ut p . pages’ pirit so . 
consideration that in order to have perfect binocular|great architectural styles, because in many ways it was | changed, one would Esti ork as nets 
vision, both organs must see alike; that is, they must|inferior to the others and because it has exerted less influ-} Of the interior decorations of San Sop — 
have the same refractive powers; but if on account of|ence over other styles. Taken as a whole, I think wejsays: “ The rarest and most Laie" ik an oe i 
one or more of the muscles in one or both eyes becoming|may say of Byzantine art that it excelled in fine orna-| temples of Asia Minor were v3 aa "” umns ; 
deranged, so that it causes one of the eyes to turn in, or/mentation, in filagree metal work, mosaics, and rich color the vaalted spaces, domes, half yi ba apses — 
out, or up, or down, or in any manner away from its nor- decorations, rather than its architectural features. It with a magnificent background * “ ma enframed 
| mal visional line, the images then will not properly merge, | would seem from the study of the art of different nations with bright-colored, ornamental ant, interwoven 
| but will be more or less confused, and the continual effort |that those who show the most feeling for color often have |like tapestry with pictorial wepeeeneenton strikingly set 
or strain required to accomplish the merging of the|the smallest appreciation of beauty of form or construc- off against the gold background. P ‘ 
images is the fruitful source of the headaches of which|tion. This is illustrated by the oriental rugs and hangings,} The choir was separated from the rest o the ¢ ureh 
we hear so much and which are in no wise exaggerated.|the beauty of which is due to their magnificent coloring | by a silver rail. The altar was of gold, richly set with 
, | When we consider the close connection which exists be-|rather than to excellence of design. The Greeks seem to | precious stones, and was surmounted by a silver taber- 
| tween the eye and the brain, we cannot wonder at the|have excelled in both directions; yet their sense of form |nacle. There were also hangings embroidered in gold, 
numberless forms of nervous sensations avd irritations|predominated. Their color schemes were harmonious, | between the pillars. The greatest splendor and richness 
which may result from even a slight ocular defect. The|but they did not attempt elaborate combinations ; their|of material characterized all eastern ornamentation, and 
act of seeing is a very complex performance, requiring | decorations were delicate rather than rich in harmony ofjone is reminded, in reading these necgginte of Santa 
and exacting for its accomplishment the harmonious co-|tints, and in their simplicity of treatment corresponded to | Sophia, of the descriptions of Solomon’s temple. 
ordination of a number of cerebral nerve centers ; the|the simplicity which was characteristic of all their works| Frescoes were used in Byzantine churches, the ara- 
second, third, fourth, and sixth, and the sympathetic|of art and of the national taste. besques being slender intertwining patterns, showing the 
nerves, individually and collectively, take a part in the| One building is always regarded as the crowaing ex-| Moorish influence, and the figures stiff and conventional. 
performance of this function, the least defect in any one|ample of Byzantine architecture,—the church of Santa}Intense symbolism characterized the ornamentation of 
of which will pervert that concordant unity of action de-|Sophia at Constantinople, which was erected during the|this style, the emblems of the Christian religion being 
i signed by nature. time of Justinian, as a Christian Church, but is now a| profusely used as motives, and this, as in the case of the 
What, then, to teachers, are significant characteristics] Mohammedan mosque. We can perhaps obtain a clearer | Egyptians, led to formalism and the decay of art. 
of eye strain ? idea of the characteristics of the style by studying the| Since these symbols are still used in church decora- 
1. Any case wherein the child complains that he can-| features of this typteal building than by any other means.|tion, and have been used more or less since their intro- 
‘ not see objects plainly across the room, or the marks duction, we must glance at some of the important ones 
upon the blackboard at an ordinary distance, or as other and their significance. The cross, the aureole about the 
children see them. (Be careful that he is so situated in heads of saintly persons, the “glory,”—a large aureole 
front of the board that the reflexion of the light upon it used only about the representations ‘of Deity and of 


does not blur the vision.) 

2. When the child adjusts his work inordinately close 
to his face. From twelve to fourteen inches is the proper 
distance fur near vision. When the work is maintained 
constantly at a notably nearer point, there is a refractive 
error which needs to be corrected. 

3. When he is compelled to squint, or almost clore his 
eyelids in order to see either at afar or near point. This 
is indicative of astigmatism, wherein lines in some one 
direction appear more or less blurred, whilst those in the 
opposite direction are generally plain. 

4. Headache, especially when it becomes quite frequent, 
and patticularly after close attention to near work. 

5. Irregular and involuntary movements of the limbs, 
together with spasmodic twitchings of the muscles about 


the face. ‘This affection (chorea) has ia many cases en: | The dome was the characteristic constructive feature of By- 
tirely subsided after the patient has been properly fitted! -antine architecture. The roof of a building in this style 
with glasses. No highly nervous or sensitive child should | wa, composed of a central dome, overhanging the middle 


Byzantine Capital. 


Mary, the mother of Christ,—are symbols well known to 
all. The fish and lamb, typifying Christ ; the lion, eagle 
bull, and angel, signifying the four apostles, and the tre- 
foil, suggesting the Trinity, were a few of the devices 
which were employed and which were first conceived by 
the Christians when they were driven to seek safety from 
persecution in the catacombs. Some pictorial representa- 
tions of biblical subjects are found also in the catacombs, 
showing how the Greek mythology and the Christian tales 
became confused in the minds of these people ; as, for in- 
stance, Christ is represented as Orpheus, or with traces of 
some other mythological character. This bears upon 
our subject as being the origin of these symbole, but early 
Christian symbolism is a great subject in itself, and can 
only be hinted at here. 

The main features of the style, then, to summarize, are, 
in construction, the dome; in plan, the Greek cross, or 
something nearly approaching that form; in decoration, 


be pushed forward in his studies too rapidly, and espe- portion of the church, which usually approached a sqaare |the characteristics are magnificence of material,—gold, sil- 
cially when it exaggerates the symptoms already named.|in form. The plan was based upon the Greek cross usu-| ver, and precious stones, marbles, mosaics, and carvings ; 
Most nervous affections are symptomatic, and the causes ally, and over the central space was the great dome, while} and in design, spare, thin, sharp motives, used often in a 
are frequently obscure. Whatever affects the child’s smaller domes, or half-domes, covered the four projec- sort of arabesque, and characterized by much symbolism. 
health, whether the effect is upon some one organ or the|tiong, The barrel vault was also used a good deal. In| The Russo-Byzantine, the modern descendant of the 

general system, the cause, if possible, should be removed.|Ganta Sophia the half-domes which cover the arms of the|true style, makes extravagant use of minarets and towers, 
| When the oe oe attributable to the eyes, none but the| orog, in the ground plan, are joined with the great cen-|particularly of a peculiar turnip-shaped tower, which 
best qualified oculists should be consulted to’ measure the|tra] dome by four massive semi-circalar arches of 100|makes a Russian building look at a distance, as some one 
refraction and correct it if necessary. Jewelers and| foot span, springing from four great piers, one at each|s8ays, “like a group of mushrooms.” The buildings are 
q opticians are snsom potent for such work, and should not] sorner of the central square. The rest of the church ig}made more conspicuous by the use of colors in paint- 
| be entrusted with the treatment of so delicate an organ. built in arcades and parts of domes, the whole macs|ing the roofs and domes. The roofs are sometimes 
having a tendency to a circular form. painted red, yellow, or white, with green or blue domer, 
Of the ornamentation of this building, Gilbert Scott|studded with gilt stars, and the effect of the whole color 
says: ‘Its piers encrusted with inlaid marbles of every |scheme is very striking. 


BYZANTINE ART. 


— hue, its arcades of marble gorgeously carved, its domesand| Byzantine buildings exist at Ravenna and in other 

BY LUOY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y.|vaultings resplendent with gold mosaic interspersed with | Italian cities, for the style obtained some hold in that 
a —_ solemn figures, and its widespread floors rich with marble|country, but Santa Sophia serves as the most perfect type. 
4 In the fourth century the capital of the Roman Empire|tesselation, over which the buoyant dome floats, self-sup- 
2 was changed, by Constantine, from Rome to the city of|ported, and seems to sail over you as you move,—I can- 
Be Byzantium, afterwards called Constantinople. From this|not conceive anything more astonishing, more solemn, and 
circumstance there resulted a style of architecture known|more magnificent.” The appearance of lightness and 

as the Byzantine, which was in reality formed by a com-|self-support in the dome is given by the arrangement of| No subject is more important than ethics. It Jays the 

P bination of Roman and Mohammedan elements. This|a row of small windows round its base. foundation of character. What is most needed is sug- 

F style arose in the fourth century, reached its height in the] The ornamentation of the time of Justinian had a dis- gestion or hints. Better than any thing the teacher can 


sixth century during the reign of the Emperor Justinian, | tinctive character, especially the carved work on capitals |say is the asking of a question that a pupil must think 


and still exists in a weak and vitiated form in the Russian|of columns, ete. The designs were tather gaunt and thin jon sharply in order to answer. 

architecture of the present day. For a long period the|in treatment, and although the acanthus was much used} The folllowing questions are suggested by Comegys’ 
models established in the sixth century were rigidly ad-jit acquired « very different interpretation from that| Primer of Ethics, published by Ginn & Co., Boston : 
hered to, but the later buildings are only servile imita-/given by the Greeks. In the hands of the Greeks its} 1. What is prevaricating ? ? 

tions of the earlier and better ones. They failed to catch | form was full and the design was flowing. The Byaan-} 2. What is misrepresentation? 

the spirit which made the originals interesting, and the|tine acanthus is flattened against the background, the| 3. Which do you think is more common, prevarication 
style became in consequence degraded and weak. What'leaves become very sharp pointed, and the whole assumes or misrepresentation ? »?P 
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4. Is prevarication always intentional ? 

5. Is mitrepresentation always intentional ? 

6. Which should you consider generally the more 
wicked, to prevaricate or to misrepresent ? 

7. a is exaggeration? Can you give an example 
of it 

8. Do you think these principles are too strict ? 

9. Should you like to have your playmates and com- 
panions live up to them ? 

10. Can lies be told without speaking words ? 

11. How can any one act a lie ? 

12. How ean one act a lie? 


SUMMER VACATION. 


BY T. M. CROSS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Tt was a day of great excitement in thé ' town of Iowa 


on Miss. Riv. family ; for, on the morrow, ? town e. part % bay e. of Baffin Land an ‘7 river in Dakota which they 


of Texas and 3town s.e. part of Texas with their 4 mt. 
cent. part of Oregon, 5 town s.w part of Illinois, * town 
e. part of Wisconsin and 7 point s. of R. I., were to start 
for Farmington, to spend the ° peak in Col. summer 
vacation with their cousins, 9 mt. in Mass. e. of Conn. 
Riv. and *° town in Louisiana " town w. part of Mass. 

Soon after breakfast they went about bidding * cape s. 
of Greenland to their neighbors and friends, for they 
feared that they might not have time for this later in the 
day. After dinner they bothered their mother about the 
packing ; then they worried for *3cape e. coast of N. 
Carolina it would not be '4 mt. s. @. part of Alaska the 
next day. It was a relief to everyone when bedtime put 
an end to it all. 

‘The next morning the 'stown s. e. part of Indiana, 
shining brightly into the boys’ room, fell on the faces of 
the ‘islands in the Hudson Bay and awoke them. 
Jumping up, they dressed quickly and rushed down 
stairs, 3 town in Texas stopping to rap on the girls’ door 
and say, “The ‘7islands n. w. of Scotland is bright 
and ** lake w. part of Cal., and it is a lovely day.” 

While they were preparing for the journey, their 
mother put up a lunch for them. She made *9 islands in 
Pacific Ocean of thin slices of bread with cold roast 
2° lake in n. Cal. between. These she packed nicely in a 
basket, filling in the spaces with *' harbor s. e. part of 
N. J., which she had cooked before the children were up, 
some 7? island n. e. of Long Island and *3 riv. 8. part oj 
Africa. She did not forget *+riv. in Arizona and *5 pro- 
duct of French Guiana for the *' harbor of N. J. Last- 
ly she put in a bottle of lemon juice, some *° islands be 
tween Lakes Huron and Superior, and a 27 city s. w. 
part of Idaho ** river in Ill. ; so that, when they changed 
29 city in Georgia, Asia, while waiting for the other train, 
they could make some lemonade, as there would be plenty 
of 3° town 8. e. part of Mich. at the station. 

At length they were ready to 3' point s. of Eng. 
They looked very 3 city s. e. part of France, at least so 
their mother thought ; the boys in their 33 river e. part of 
Scotland suits, and new 34 town s. part Conn. hats ; the 
girls in 35 mts. in N. H. dresses and % city w. part of 
Italy hats, with 37 sound s. of Conn., 3 hills w. part of 
Dakota » river of Cal. + Town of Texas thought the 
girls very «islands s. w. of Eng. to + town 8. part of 

“ Wont you look ¢ city of France,” he +* Port entrance 
to Suez Canal, “if, when we're driving from the station 
to the house, we come to a 4 Creek in Jil. place!” 

They had a delightful journey followed by a + mt. in 
Utah drive to the house. They passed meadows where 
the 45 valley n. cent. part of Cal. was so “river w. part 
of Wyoming that it looked like velvet. Through this 
meadow flowed a stream of 47 lake of N. EH. Territory 


in which several 4 islands n. w. of France cows were). 


cooling their feet while placidly chewing their cuds. 

As they drove up to the house %m¢. in Mass. and 
‘town in Louisiana were on the * treeless plains of 
Russia, and in the doorway behind them appeared the 
islands n. of Ireland of scape s. ¢. of N. J. and 


to call her father. For supper they had ss river of 
Idaho salad; 3 town of Texas asked if the fish was 
caught near there. 5' Cape of N. J. said they bought 
this in 5° town s @. part of France; you couldn’t catch 
any in their lakes. In fact, she never caught anything 
but an 577%. of Cal., and that looked so much like a 
58 river of Idaho that she could not 59 lake s. e. part of 


planned an excursion for the next day. 

The morning dawned °° lake between U. S. and Canada, 
with a ° cape of Siberia © river w. part of Wyoming. 
The city boys were greatly disappointed, but their cous- 
ins consoled them by saying it was far better than "+ mt. 
of Alaska for fishing. ' 

It would take too °3 islands s. of Conn. to relate all the 
adventures of the young people during this visit. When 
nearly time for the fall term of school to commence, they 
returned to the city, carrying with them the % plains n. 
vart of Australia that their cousins would come to the 
city and spend °s lake s. gart of Oregon. They carried 


had caught, a point s. w. of Eng., and a 35 mts. in 
N. H. “river n. part of Dakota. ° Town in Louisi 
ana promised to send them some 7° branch of Trent, 
Eng. as soon as they had a place for them. 

The 7 Island in Irish Sea carried them to the train, 
all their cousins accompanying them. The girls 4? Port 
entrance to Suez Canal they should 7 mts. s. part of 
Ireland sadly in their 78islands s. w. of S. A. The 
only thing that would cheer them would be the prospect 
of coming to the city in the 74 mts. n. e. part of Utah. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE COMPOUND PHRASE. 


Man has a daily work of body and mind. 

God looks to pure and not to full hands. 

Nothing is insuperable to pains and patience. 

Truth is brought to light by time and reflection. 
Knowledge is the reward of pains and application. 
Ceremonies are the outworks of manners and decency. 
Aerial animals may be subdivided into birds and flies. 
Most people in the world are swayed by levity and 
humor. 

The choice of company is a matter of virtue and pru- 
dence. 

Victory depends much upon the wit and policy of the 
captain. 

The paths of virtue are always those of pleasantness 


and peace. 
Good manners are the blossoms of good sense and of 


good feeling. 

People in affliction or distress cannot be hated by gen- 
erous minds. 

A good memory for names and faces is a priceless 
possession in society. 

A just respect for mankind prevents a growth of 
harshness and brutality. ; 

The greater part of mankind get angry with the sinner 
and not with the sin. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the 
rarest things in the world. 

Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to the 


time, place, and company. 
ment of the noblest virtues. 


both in endurance and in number. 

The reign of Henry the Eighth witnessed many 
pageants of extraordinary magnificence and splendor. 
Different climates produce a different and unequal 
course of imaginations and passions in men. 

Constant devotion to one particular line of business 
often grows superior to genius and art. 

In society, much depends upon the justice and fidelity, 
the temperance and character of the members. 


* town n. cent. part of Indiana, the twins, while 53 town 
e. part of N. J. came ranning down the driveway to 
open the big gate. Soon after their arrival, they heard a 
Scape s. of §. A., which 53 town of N. J. explained was 


A man should find friends among the honorable and 
generous, the good and true, the polite and scholarly. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


194. DECAPITATIONS, 
Behead to break out violently, and leave to satirize; a fruit, and 


Idaho to touch it. Before going to bed the boys had | leave to roam; capable of being used, and leave an animal noted 


for its far; hasty, and leave a tree; to walk, and leave to undo; 
the fireside, and leave the world ; a sign, and leave people; a bright 
light, and leave crippled; a journey, and leave a relative; treat- 
ment, and leave an herb; to receive instruction, and leave to merit 
or deserve; an aromatic plant, and leave a weapon. The decapi- 
tated letters placed in regular order will form a holiday very popu- 
lar in our country. 


195. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is a quotation from Pope, and is composed of 40 letters. 
My 7, 3, 4, 9, 20, 24, 39, 30 is one treated with partiality. 

My 23, 11, 18, 15, 26, 25 is intense dislike. 

My 14, 17, 12, 38, 31, 35, 32, 27, 21 is a prison. 

My 22, 29, 17, 34, 5, 8 is one of a certain religious sect. 

My 10, 19, 28, 39, 33, 6 is a kind of meat. 

My 37, 2, 16 is a reward. 

My 232, 1, 40, 13, 36 is a ledge of rocks, 


196, DIAMoNDs. 

I.—1. A consonant. 2. The egg of a small insect. 3. Belong- 
ing to ships. 4. A streamlet. 5. To correspond. 6. A meadow. 
7. A letter. 

IL—1. A letter. 2. A roll of cotton. 3. Narrow passages. 4, 
A species of whale. 5. Nitre. 6. To observe. 7. A vowel, 


197, CHARADE. 

O first, my boy! quite small, aged three ; 

** He’s a next one,” they say, when him they se; 
For he kicks and screams and howls and yells, 
And once in a while my secrets tells, 


For I’m a gay young widow of meaus,— 
I scarcely look as if out of my teens; 
But my boy’s a hindrance to prospects fair, 
So I'll take him to whole and try if there 
The excellent water which visitors praise 
- Won’t make him better,—and some of these days 
If I succeed, and work out my plan,— 
I'll have Ae/p in training my little man. 


198. ANAGRAM, 


** T want to go to the DROP HIM Por!”’ 
Said the pet of the house one day ; 

They’re down in town, and had a parade. 
With music and banners gay.”’ 

We tried to persuade him to stay at home, 
Bat found it couldn’t be done ; 

So we gave that up and tried to decide 
Who was willing to take him,—alone, 


We made excuser, and talked and planned, 
Bat when the evening came, 

Every one in the house went with the lad, 
Bat he “‘ got there just the same.”’ 


199: METAGRAM. 
Entire I am an obstruction; change my head and I bscome suc- 


ceasively a conveyance, a vessel, to deface, eqaal, a thick black 
substance, disturbance, and remote. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 4. 
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179, Helios, Yama, Pluto, Euterpe, Romulus, Minotaur, Nem- 


All seasons are favorable for the display and develop-| ..:, roe, Sy'vanus, Tisiphone, Aurora :—Hypermnesta. 


180. 1. Amendment. 2. Ancestor. 3. Apothecary. 4. Pa- 


The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, |tience. 5. Pedagogues. 6. Phwton. 7. Potentates. 8. Revola- 
tion. 9. Soldiers. 10, Heliotrope. 11. Enigmatical, 12. Fee- 


* Copyright, 1891. 


tival. 
181. Caution. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 2, 1891. 


Tue teachers and the press of California are emphatic 
ia their demand that the high school be added to the 
school system. 


Tue highest class in the Boston grammar schools will, 
for six months of next year, read the lives of persons 
famous in English history. 


Axour the last thing for a school man to submit to is 
an interview. Only an expert can afford that and then 
only for advertising purposes. 


Tue Southern Educational Association issues an attrac- 
tive program for the second annual meeting, to be held 
on Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn, July 8-11. 
Josiah H. Shinn, Little Rock, Ark., president. This 
promises to be a meeting of much power for good. 


MAINE is making a decided advance in three matters 
of speeial importance. Free high schools are multiplying, 
—they now number 210. More and more towns adopt 
the township systems,—there are now 127. There are 
324 towns that elect supervisors and 177 town commit- 
tees. Everything looks well for the Pine Tree State. 


Tue Morning Star calls attention to the fact that some 
of the college presidents, in their baccalaureate sermons 
this year, have wisely attempted to arouse good impulses 
to right action rather than solve knotty problems in 
church and state. President Bartlett of Dartmouth 
preached on “ Opportunities” ; President Cheney of Bates, 
on * Doing Good”; Bishop Hurst at Wellesley, on 


‘* Faithfulness”; and President Carter of Williams, on 


“ Helpiog the Lowly.” 

A Sensisie Inviration.—Henry C. Hardon, principal 
of the Shurtleff School, Boston, issued a postal card which he 
sent very generally to the parents of the district in antici- 
pation of Visitation Day this year. The phrasing of the 
card was highly pleasing to the people who received it. 


noon of Friday, the 19th inst. It is our intent to show as many ex- 
ercises of regular school work as opportunity permite. 

Writing, drawing, and exercise books, slate work, compositions, 
and sewing results and specimens,—and these from quite all or 
nearly every girl in school, we ask you as far as possible to see. 
The cooking classes will have certifisates of work done. 

Your company is solicitated on the same ground as before this 
Visitation Day was made a regulation of the school committee ; 
that is, that the expected presence of parents and friends and their 
interest and examination of the work and standing of the pupils in 
their echool, is now, as ever, a great and most healthfal stimulus 
to their progress. 

This invitation, then, is not a formality. Come if you can, and 
see us as we are. Criticism is such cases will be the more likely to 


be helpful and just. Yours very truly, H. C. HARDON 
and Teachers of the Shurtleff. 


Dr. Bratspety.—Dr. Blaisdell is the one physician 
who has retained sufficient interest in public school educa- 
tion to tempt him to keep in touch with the schools 
by writing textbooks on the one hand, and for educa- 
tional journals on the other, having been one of the earli- 
est writers for the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, for which 
he has written more articles in the past sixteen years than 
any writer not connected with the editorial force. He 
has served upon the school board of Providence for the 
past twelve years, and has been chairman of the evening 
school committee for the past six years. He is the author 
of a series of physiologies published by Lee & Shepard,— 
by the way, one of the best series in the market,—?nd is 
also author and editor of several works on English liter- 
ature. He is in the prime of life, having been born in 
New Hampshire in 1847; is a graduate of Dartmouth ; 
was principal of the Provincetown (Mass.) High School 
for a few years; and isa graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School. It is with pleasure that we present his portrait 
this week. 


INTENTIONS AND CONSEQUENCES.—Many a teacher has 
suffered when her intentions were the best, but in this 
she has a deal of company. The excursion scheme is one 
of the best-intentioned plans a teacher ever launches and 
it usually results in the greatest discomfiture. A teacher 
near New York City recently took a class of thirty for an 
outing. The afternoon was devoted to a ramble for the 
study of nature. The pupils brought their smaller broth- 
ers and sisters and about all the children, boys, girls and 
youth of the community joined. When they reached the 
woods the little people strayed despite her almost frantic 
efforts to keep them together. A shower came up that 
developed into a disagreeable storm. She knew her own 
pupils, but had no means of knowing who else was in the 
original party, so that though she made strenuous efforts to 
call them in and start them for home together, they straggled 
along, a few got lost and search had to be made for them. 
Frightened parents made a genuine sensation and the 
poor teacher is much disturbed by the comments and 
criticisms of what she expected to be one of the pleasant- 
est and most valuable days of the term. 


Tae Worcester Metaop — The Worcester State 
Normal School, E. H Rassell, principal, has developed a 
system of child study and observation record supplemen- 
tary to the formal study of psychology that deserves a 
wider recognition than it has hitherto received. The 
student-teachers or teacher-students are inspired and en- 
couraged to observe the doings and sayings of little chil- 
dren under all circumstances, and to make a record of 
these observations. They are skillfully taught what to 
look for, how to observe and how to record whatever is 
worthy of note. 

They are specially taught to ignore the exceptional 
acts and eccentric words, and seek for the things done 
and said when they do not think themselves observed. 

Blanks of five colors are provided for the record. 
When the student makes an observation herself she 
makes a note of it on a white slip; when some one tells 
her of what he has seen for himself and she is satisfied 
that it is a genuine observation it is noted on a red slip ; 
when she recalls an experience of her own childhood it is 
placed upon a yellow slip ; whenever she reads anything 
concerning any observation she has made it goes upon a 
green slip ; when she makes a series of observations that 
extend continuously over a period of time it is noted 
upon a chocolate slip. These slips contain blanks to note 


The Visitation Day for the Shurtleff School will be on the after- 


the date, observers name and age, and the name, sex, 


nationality and age of the child observed. That this is 
not a mere theory may be jadged from the fact that 14,- 
000 of the reports have been made already. 


THE MIND’S ACTION. 

Two psychological pedagogues recently became much 
excited over the action of the mind in learning to spell ; 
one of them declared that the mind carried an actual 
picture of the word, and that when “‘ elephant” was to be 
spelled there was a vivid mental picture of the word, and 
in spelling he merely told what he saw in this picture, 
e-le p-h-a-nt. He knew it was so because it was thus in 
his own mind. The other said that while he did not 
deny that it might be true in the case of his opponent, it 
was not so in his own case, and he did not accept it as a 
psychological truth. The positiveness of these two schol- 
arly men entirely unsettled the confidence of those who 
listened in the reliability of psychological opinion or ex- 
perience. 

This opens an interesting field of thought and investi- 
gation. How does the mind act? What is the mental 
result when one recalls what there was upon the table at 
dinner, who was with him on the train, what his companion 
wore upon a drive, ete. ? One thing is certain, some minds 
visualize nearly everything; others rarely visualize any- 
thing. If experience counts, this must betrue. The ques- 
tion which this raises is, What does this difference signify ? 
A few principleshave been established. Artists and archi- 
tects usually cultivate the power to visualize, as do the most 
skilled draughtsmen and hand workers. On the other hand, 
men who do abstract thinking, philosophers and scientists, 
usually have little, if any, of this power. Some expert 
mathematicians have this power, and others do not have 
it. One of the problems that the pedagogue has on hand 
is to determine how far to train the mind of the pupil to 
visualize objects so as to make his perceptions clear and 
his hand skillful, and not interfere with the power of ab- 
stract thought. Francis Galton has made an interesting 
study of this question in his “Inquiries into Human 
Faculty.” 


SCHOOL FINANCES. 


The census returns give the figures for the states of 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Vermont and 
Washington. California expends more per pupil than 
any other state in the Uaion; 221,756 pupils were en- 
rolled and upon their education $5,119,097 were expended, 
or $23 08 per pupil. The state of Washington comes 
next with 55,432 pupils upon whom $944,190 were ex- 
pended, or $17.03 per pupil. Connecticut is third in the 
list, with 126,505 pupils, upon whom $2,123,839 were 
expended, or $16.79 per pupil; New Hampshire fourth, 
with 59,813 pupils, upon which $814,394 were expended, 
or $13.62 per pupil; Kansas fifth, with 339,322 pupils, 
upon whom $4,972,967 were expended, or $12.45 per 
pupil; Idahq sixth, with 14311 pupils, upon whom 
$168,318 were expended, or $11.76 per pupil; Vermont 
seventh, with 65,608 pupils, upon whom $689 917 were ex- 
pended, or $10.52 per pupil. 

It is a long step from these states to Louisiana with 
124,370 pupils, upon whom $704,568 were expended, or 
but $5.67 per pupil. Arkansas follows with 223,071 
pupils, upon whom $1,019,060 were expended, or $4.57 
per pupil; while North Carolina with 325,861 pupils 
expends but $718,225 or $2.20 per pupils, that is, Cali- 
fornia expends ten times as much per pupil as North 
Carolina; Washington (state) nine times as much; and 
Connecticut more than eight times as much. 

It is evident that the western states, notably the states 
of the Far West, are spending more money for school 
buildings and are paying higher salaries than the East ; 
while East and West are doing vastly more than the 
South. Among the reasons for this condition is the fact 
that the West has had great assistance from government 
lands and that the newest West does not depend upon 
taxation for school purposes Of course this cordition of 


things in the South is largely due to the fact that it has 


had to lay all the public school foundations recently and 
that it has had to provide for a very large class of igno- 
rant children of impoverished parents. 
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AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


(Editorial Correspondence. } 

It was a beautifal Jane morning upon which we bowled along 
through the famed hay fields between Portland and Lewiston, 
looked upon the Androscoggin valley, more noted for its rollicking, 
foaming waters than for the products of its soil, made a short ran 
across country from the Androscoggin to Rangeley’s Sandy to 


FARMINGTON, 

one of the ideal towns of Northern New England, with tempting 
hills to climb and a charming intervale to sketch. This has long 
been a thrifty trade center, and was early known for its edacational 
atmosphere, which it has retained. The teachers of Farmington 
and adjoining county towns made the first genuine demand for a 
state normal school, passing a vigorous set of resolutions calling 
upon the state to provide for the professional training of teachers. 
It had bsen @ noted private school center long before it became the 
seat of the first of the three normal schools. 

When Massachusetts led the country in establishing normal 
schools, Maine was one of her best patrons, sending as many as 
twenty students to those schools at one time. In response to the 
demand from Farmington and other places, the state endeavored to 
meet the necessities of the case by establishing a normal department 
in each of the eighteen leading academies, but Farmington declined 
peremptorily to have anything to do with such a mongrel affair 
It was largely because of the recognized wisdom of the educational 
men of Franklin County that the first normal school was estab- 
lished at Farmington Aug. 24, 1864, opening with thirty-one pupils, 
—Ambrose Parsons Kelsey of the Albany Normal School, principal. 
He resigned at the end of the first year, and was succeeded by 
George M. Gage, a graduate of Bridgewater, who, after three years, 
was succeeded by Prof. C. C. Rounds, who placed it in the front 
rank among the professional schools of the country. He remained 
fifteen years, giving the school what it most needed at that time,— 
genuine manliness, practical philosophy, and professional enthusi- 
asm. In 1892 Prof. George C. Parington took it upon the flood 
tide of prosperity and sentit forward grandly. He at once accepted 
it as his mission to strengthen the normal school idea in the popular 
mind and in legislative circles, and to solve for Maine the problem 
of furnishing trained teachers for high schools and academies. He 
stimulates pride in scholarship and encourages and inspires the 
graduates to take a supplementary college course, after which they 
go forth scholarly, as well as professionally trained. There are at 
present eighteen Farmington graduates in the various colleges. 

We spent a day in the classrooms, and greatly enjoyed the teach- 
ing tact, skill, and energy of the faculty, and the scholarship, good 
jadgment, and professional spirit of the students. It is a faculty 
of unusual teaching power. Unfortunately two of the teachers of 
marked ability are to be absent next year,—Miss Hortense M. Mer- 
rill, as clear a thinker and skillfal an instructor as one rarely sees, 
will study abroad, while Miss Julia W. Swift, an expert leader in 
training school work, will spend the year in special study in this 
country. 

It was a pleasure to address the gradaating class and friends who 
filled the new and beautiful Congregational Church of an evening. 
There is psculiar inspiration in an audience of normal school stu- 
dents whose attention is attuned by the fact that they propose to 
discriminate sharply and test by use whatever they accept. 

State Supt. Luce, who is always in attendance upon every gath- 
ering in Maine that has an educational flavor, is much encouraged 
by the increased public interest in matters educational, and proph- 
esies early advance all along the line in the Pine Tree State. The 
appointment of Prof. Heury L. Chapman of Bowdoin, one of the 
most discerning and influential men of the state upon the board of 
trastees of Farmington, signifies much, not alone for this school, 
bat for Gorham and Castine. 


NEW HAMPTON, N. H. 

The unprecedented heated term in Boston had prepared us for 
the lightest midsummer apparel, but when we left the train at 
Tilton for a drive of thirteen miles over New Hampshire hills and 
through her forests, it was cold and stormy, a typical November 
day; and itis not to be wondered that the dilapidated, benumbed 
man who alighted at the hotel in summer rig in winter time was 
not recognized as the ‘‘orator’’ of the evening and lodged in a 
student’s narrow cell under the eaves of a little house under the hill. 
Bat all’s well that ends well, and when, after an hour's fruitless 
search through the town, the marshall of the day discovered him, a 
brass band and a procession, with hundreds of fearless youths and 
maidens, were ready to do escort duty to Seminary Hall, where the 
rival societies vie with each other in calling out an audience on the 
commencement season worthy the institution. 

New Hampton Seminary is one of the standard New England 
academies and fitting schools, and retains more than almost any 
other of these schools the classic character of ancient days. For 
more than a quarter of a century has Prof. A. B. Meservey pre- 
sided over the destinies of this school, in which more than two hun- 
dred young people annually wrestle with the facts and factors of 
nature, art, science, and literature. Other academies have come 
and gone, bat New Hampton abideth forever, not because of her 
scenic attractions, certainly not from her accessibility, nor yet from 
her new and elegant building with modern appointments, bat be- 
cause she knows how to make scholarly, earnest, conscientious men 
and women. There are many academies, with palatial halls and 
dormitories, that would give a small fortune to enroll more than 
200 students a year; bat Professor Moservey, by the sheer force of 
teaching ability, business energy, and manly strength, has never 
known the experience of vacant rooms, ne secret of power is the 
enthusiasm of the alumni. Jadge Napoleon Bonaparte Bryant, 
one of the distinguished men of the Granite State, president of the 
Alumni Association, and a score of sturdy professional and business 


men, turn from business, home, and society annually, to do honor 
to their Alma Mater. There are scores of academies whose alumni 
have made larger gifts, but not one to which greater loyalty has 
been shown, and this does what money can never do. 

MILFORD AND HOPKINTON. 

The high school commencement season has assumed special 
prominence since there has been added to the usual exercises the 
formality of a commencement address. Few things are more in- 
spiring than to stand in the Music Hall at Milford (Mass. ), facing 
more than a thousand of the citizens drawn together by their ad- 
miration for their high school, from which the flower of the youth 
and beauty of the town graduate each year. The wealth of bud 
and blossom, the ardor of song, and enthusiasm of the audience, 
places everyone at his best, and do more than is dreamed of to in- 
tensify public appreciation of the public school system. Milford 
has been eminently fortunate in the men who have presided over 
the high echool interests. 

At Hopkinton we repeated the experience, and it was interesting 
to see what an audience could be assembled when but five students, 
representing but four families, were to graduate; but public in- 
terest was as great and appreciation as keen as though every one 
in the vast audience was personally related to some one of the 
diploma students. 

At Dover (N. H.), the two large grammar schools of the city 
assembled in one of the largest churches, which was filled to over- 
flowing in mid-afternoon by the friends of more than one hundred 
pupils who were to graduate. Mayor and aldermen, business and 
professional men, all tarned from their occupations to do honor to 
the public school system of the city. It is interesting to see how 
intellectually active are these grammar school pupils. Superia- 
tendent Folsom has every reason to be proud of the work accom- 
plished in the ten years that he has ; resided over the educational 
interests of this thrifty little city. 
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NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 
More labor riots in Earope. 
Danger of a partial famine in Rassia. 
A new monarchial party is forming in France. 
The Bowdoin College Labrador expedition has sailed. 
Prince George of Greece, who is making a tour of this country, 
is now in New York. 
A new pneumatic gun on exhibition in Manchester, Eng., is 
claimed to surpass Z alinski’s. 
The Prince Edward Island Liberals have come into power for 
the first time in eleven years. 
The boat club of Oxford University will not accept Yale’s chal- 
lenge to row a race. They will row against Harvard if a match 
can be arranged. 
Emperor William announces that he has devised a lottery scheme 
by which he hopes to raise 8,000,000 marks to use in suppressing 
slavery in Africa. 
Experiments io the generation of artificial rainfall through the 
instrumentality of balloons, dynamite, and electric sparks, are now 
going on in Washington. 
The ‘‘ writing telegraph’’ has been tested between New York 
and Chicago. A message of sixty words was transmitted without a 
break and recorded with an automatic pen. 

A resolution has been carried in the House of Commons, Canada, 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to obtain information 
regarding the working of prohibition in other countries. 

The British government has appointed two agents to inspect the 
Alaskan seal islands and gather information upon which to base 
their case before the Board of Arbitration which is to settle the 
seal question. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Physical exercises were a great feature in the Boston exhibitions 
this year. 

John S. Hayes, Forster School, Somerville, Mass., is writing a 
series of historical articles for the Somerville Journal that are of 
exceptional value. 


Supt. W. P. Beckwith of Adams, Mass., delivered the Memorial 
Day address in that town this year, and The Enterprise published 
it entire. It was a thoroughly creditable effort. 

We are pleased to note that Allegany College, Meadville, Pa. 
has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon J. T. Edwards of Cham’ 
berlain Institate, Randolph, N. Y. It was the only degree con. 
ferred this year. 

Supt. W. C. Bates of Canton and Exston (Mass. ) has been invited 
to the same position in Lawrence,—a deserved promotion. It is 
highly creditable to Mr. Bates that he quietly remained in these 
towns after his ability was recognized by his professional associates. 

Miss Mathilde E. Cuffin has made a great success of the Norma) 
Training School of Detroit, as it was expected she would from 
her previous training and experience. The commencement exer- 
cises were among the most popular and every-way attractive in 
the city. 

Grlawby Park bas indicated its right to the title of “‘ The Chau- 
tauqaa of Canada.’’ It isa charming summer resort ; has every 


attraction of grove and water; of health and pleasure ; of tent, cot- 


The annual school festival was the great event of Boston this 
year. More than 3,000 bouquets were arranged in attractive de- 
sigos upon the platform of Mechanics’ Hall, and each was for a 
pupil of the grammar schools. Ice cream and dancing further de- 
lighted the young people. 


Tbe Boston South End Vacation School begins its tenth season 
the first Monday in July. The youngest children are taught to work 
in tissue paper, splints, cardboard, etc., and to sing and draw. 
The older ones learn sewing, jig-sawing, whittling, and cane seat- 
ing. Noone who has seen this school in operation can doubt its 
efficacy in keeping children out of the dusty streets, stifling houses, 
and drinking saloons of the poorer quarters of the city, 


The city of Fitchburg has just closed a very exciting but good- 
natured educational contest, the issue being a change of hours for 
the high school session. For some weeks the committee have been 
besieging the public, and have been besieged by the public; should 
they have one session, from 8 to 1 o’clock, should they have two 
sessions, or one session with a half-hour intermission, or adopt the 
Wobarn plan, by which one half the students attend in the fore- 
noon and the other in the afternoon? By vote of 13 to 4 it was 
decided to make no change from the regalar one session plan. 

The Sammer School of Applied Ethios, which opened at Plymouth 
yesterday, is one of the thoroughly unique features of summer 
school work. The Dean of the faculty, Prof. H. C. Adams of the 
University of Michigan, will direct the department of economics, 
delivering eeventeen lectures; Professor Clark of Smith College 
will discuss ‘‘ Modern Agrarianism’’; Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago 
will treat of trusts; Professor Taussig of Harvard, of co-op»ration ; 
President Andrews of Brown, of socialism. Other lecturers in 
this department will be Carroll D. Wright. Prof. Edmund J. 
James, and Albert Shaw, American editor of the Review of Reviews, 
Professcr Toy of Harvard will give eighteen lectures; Professor 
Bloomfield of Jobns Hopkins will treat of Buddhism; Professor 
Moore of Andover, of ‘‘ Islam’’; Professor Jastrow of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, of ‘‘ The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion ”’ ; 
Professor Kittredge of Harvard, of the Scandinavian; Professor 
Wheeler of Cornell, of the Greek; and W. W. Newell, editor of 
the Journal of American Folk-lore, will treat of ‘‘ The Religion of 
the Laity in the Middle Ages.’’ In the domain of applied ethics, 
Felix Adler will be chief lecturer, and among the others are Dr, 
Charlton T. Lewis of New York, Professor Thayer of Harvard, 
Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, Emil G. Hirsh and W. M. Salter 
of Chicago, W. E. Sheldon of Boston, W. L. Sheldon of St. Louie, 
Robert Ellis Thompson of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Caroline Earle White of Philadelphia. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


Sunday School Teacher : Johnnie, can you tell me who the strong- 
est man was ? 

Johnnie: Yes’m; Jonah. 

Teacher: How so, Johnnie ? 


him down. 


“Ts anybody waiting on you ?’’ asked a polite clerk at a store 
of a girl from the country. 
“ Yes, sir,’”’ she replied, blushing, ‘‘ that’s my young man out- 


side. He wouldn’t come in.’’ 


m Lt wee of a Western paper presents the following apology to 
is ers: 

“* We hoped to be able to offsr this week a marriage and a death 
as original matter for our colamns, but a tiff b-oke off the wed ding 
and the doctor fell sick, so the patient recovered.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


“ See how the clover blows, red and white clover, 
Courting the joyous breeze, bending it over.” 

The Prince of Wales’ life is insured for $800,000. 

A statue of Lief Ericson is now proposed by the Norsemen of 
Minneapolis. 

A favorite amusement of Victor Hago was to write macaronics 
of French and Eagtish. 

The equestrian statue of Grant, for Chicago, is said to be the 
largest portrait statue in this country. 

Mr. Leland Stanford has given $100,000 for the permanent sup- 
port of the five kindergartens in San Francisco. 

The British Maseum possesses the autograph manuscripts of all 
of George Eliot’s novels except her first—‘‘ Scenes from Clerical 
Life.” 

Mrs. Mead, presidest of Mount Holyoke College, came from a 
family of distinguished attainments; she is a cousin of Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs of Brooklyn. 

The artists who examined the designs and models for the new 
silver coins have rejected all the 300, not because all were without 
merit, but because even the best was not so superior to the present 
coins as to warrant a change. 

The statement that Jerome K. Jerome is the nom de plume of 
J. W. Arrowsmith is incorrect, and probably arose in confasing 
Mr Jerome’s name with that of Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristol, Eng- 
land, who published some of Mr. Jerome’s books. 

The two manuscripts which recently divided the prize of $1000 
offered by the American Svcular Union for the best work calculated 
to aid teachers in the important matter of moral instruction on a 
scientific basis will boon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


tage, and hotel; of lecture and instruction; of sermon and enter- 
tainment. 


under the title ‘“‘ Practical Morals.”’ 


Johnnie: ’Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after he had got . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this department are requested to send 
ana addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 


INTERESTING SCIENTIFIC TESTS. 


The Barney Ventilating Fan Co., to answer the demands of the 
urgent requirements of the practical public, a few weeks ago insti- 
tuted a system of scientific tests of their Compound Ventilating 
Wheels to ascertain the ability of each wheel, when used for the 
removal of vitiated air, steam, etc., at an increasing speed of twenty 
five revolutions per min- 
ute from the minimum, 
the horse power required 
to develop these speeds 
and the power of each 
fan under plenum or ex- 
haust. To get at these 
results correctly was 
long and tedious opera- 
tion, which we presume 
never has before been 
carried out in all its de 
tails. Tbe method of 
obtaining these results 
was as follows : 

A cae was made for 
each wheel of about the 
Te, game diameter as ihe 

— wheel and not less than 
eee three times the diameter 
Fack VIEW. of the wheel in length. 
The wheel was applied at one end of this case, and was 
operated by power transmitted from an electric motor through 
s pair of cones built for the purpose, which were used to 
obtain the exact speed required, To obtain the horse power 
transmitted from the motor, an Emerson Power Scale was applied 
directly to the sbaft of the wheel. The velocity of the column of 
air which passed through the wheels was obtained by an anemome- 
ter held in the end of the case furthest from the wheel, and so 
manipulated that at a regular speed it was made to pass before 
every joint in the sectional area of the cas3, once in every minute. 
This manner of obtaining the velocity was found necessary, for the 
reason that the discharge of air was found to be greater in some 
portions of the sectional area of the 
case than in others, and although 
much greater readings could have 
been obtained by holding the anemom- 
eter in the most advantageous posi- 
tion, still it would not haye given a 
fair idea of the average velocity in the 
case. The speeds thus obtained, and 
the sectional area of the case were fac- | 
tors from which the volames were de- | 
duced. 

After the completion of each meas- 
ure of volame and the horse power 
required to obtain it in free circula- 
tion, the end of the case where the 
anemometer was manipulated was 
closed air-tight, and the fan again 
started and make to blow into this sir ay 
tight receptacle. This is obviously the . J 
hardest work that a fan can ever be EvGe Vigw. 
called upon to perform, and is the extreme of the same kind of labor 
performed by this kind of mechanism when blowing or exhausting 
under the bed of the wool dryer or throuch long ducts. The horse 
powers required to do this work at different speeds were noted, 
and the pressure developed were registered by a Sturtevant pressure 
guage. This ended the special test for each wheel. The calcala- 
tion required to obtain the results from the data thus obtained cov- 
ered more than 40 large pages of the most condensed figuring, and 
the volume tables are to be printed in a circular now in press, 
which may be had upon application. 


THE N. E. A. FOR 1892. 


At recent meetings of the board of trade and of the board of ed- 
ucation of the city of Helena, Montana, it was unanimously decided 
to give the National Educational Association a cordial and urgent 
invitation to convene in that city in 1892. A novel feature of the 
invitation will be a souvenir which the committee will present to 
the Association at its Toronto meeting in Jaly. It will consist of a 
booklet of solid Montana silver. The leaves are about four by six 
inches, bound together by means of solid gold rings passing through 
eyelets in the edge of the leaves and attached to a silver rod, the 
ends of which are tipped with nuggets of Montana gold. The first 
page of the booklet has a border of inlaid gold, which at the upp=r 


left-band corner opens out into an oval containing a landscape, the 
principal feature of which is Mt. Helena, at the foot of which lies 
the city. Around the landscape is arranged a cactus plant, of a 
species which is found abundantly in the valleys and upon the 
plains. The first page will contain appropriate inscriptions; the 
second page, the invitation to meet in Helena in 1892; and the 
third page, the names of the committee. All of this will be beauti- 
fully engraved in script, the periods being made of Montana rubies 
and sapphires. This exquisite piece of workmanship will be on ex- 
hibition at the Montana headquarters during the Toronto meeting, 
at the close of which it will be presented to the Association. 

Helena is only a few hours’ ride from the National Park, to 
which trains run daily. Teachers, and others, will thus have an 
opportanity to attend the meeting and visit the Park with but a 
trifling additional expense for the fatter, which is well worth a trip 
around the globe. The board of trade will be represented at 
Toronto by A. W. Lyman, Barnard Brown, and Tom B. Miller, 
while the board of education will be represented by Sapt. R. G. 
Young of the city schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Suicides Among Children.—Recently statistics have been pab- 
lished concerning suicides of children in Prassia. The Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna on May 26 publishes a statement which permits a 
comparison between Prussia and Italy. Since in population the two 
countries are nearly alike, a comparison seems just. The cases 
mentioned are all committed by "oom below 15 years of age. 


Girls in 

russia, Italy. Prussia, Italy. 
Insanity, « « 17 188 9L 800 
Iilnese, | 45 
Being tired of life, eae 28 
Hometrouble, . .. . 67 250 45 800 
Shame, fear of punishmen 
528 319 200 


Notice that in Prussia shame, fear of punishment drives children 
to commit suicide, while in Italy the strongest motive is family or 
home trouble, The figures for Italy appear to be somewhat unre- 
liable. The last colamn, particularly, looks suspiciously regular. 

Germany.—A number of the professors in the technical univer - 
sities in Prussia have published a counter-declaration to the one 
isened on December 1, 1890, that the course of study in a gymna- 
sium, or classical high school, was not a fitting preparation for the 
s'udies of a technical university. The supporters of the counter- 
declaration are of the opinion that the Realschulen do not fit the 
pupils any better than the gymnasia for the technical schools, and 
that, when certain defects are removed, both kinds of schools will 
be on a level. Among the supporters of this declaration are Pro- 
fessors Miiller, Jiirgens, Damert, and Liiders in Aachen; Jacobs- 
thal, Dobbert, Schifer, Hauck, and Wiotergarten in Berlin; Hase, 
Kéaler, Stier, and Backhausen in Hanover. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How much of Casar is usually read in the high schools of 


Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ? DoTHAM. 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati: Casar, I-11. Books; Virgil, Cicero. 
Chillicothe: Cesar, I1., IIL, I1V., V. Books; Cicero, 6 Ora- 
tions; Virgil, 6 Books. 
Cleveland: Caxsar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Pique: Cwsar, Virgil, Cicero. 
Newark: Czesar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Springfield : Cicero, Virgil. 
Xenia; Cesar, Virgil. Sandusky: Cesar, Virgil. 
INDIANA, 
Evansville : Cwsar, Virgil, Cicero. 
Eikhart: Cesar, 4 Books; Cicero, 4 Orations; Virgil, 6 Books. 
Edinburg: Cicero, Virgil. 
Crawfordsville: Caesar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Decatur; Czsar, Cicero 
Bluffton: Cesar, Books; Virgil, II.-IV. Books. 
Michigan City : Cxsar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Goshen: Cesar, Virgil. Cicero. Vincennes: Caaar, Virgil. 
Terre Haute: Cesar, Cicero, Virgil. 
South Bend: Cxaar, Cicero, Ovid, Virgil. 
Richmond: Cesar, 4;Books; Virgil, 6 Books: Cicero, 5 Orations. 
ILLINOIS, 
Cairo: Cesar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Galena: Cesar, Cicero, Virgil. 
Jacksonville.—C waar, Cicero,tV irgil. 
Quincy : Caesar, Virgil, Cicero. 
— Who is the author of the following : 
‘* The evening was glorious and light. Through the trees played 
the sunshine, the dewdrop, and the birds.’’ E. L. H. 


— To Mansfield: It is only a step from the sublime to the ridic- 
alous’’ is the correct form. It is one of Napoleon’s sayings. 


— WII you kindly tell me of some book that will tell how to 
organize a meeting, elect «fficers, and transact such business as 
would come before an ordinary society ? 

The pergon asking the above will find a complete answer to his 
question in Roberts’ Rules of Ordér or Cushing’s Manual, These 
are to be had of any first-class book firm. F. L. McV. 


—To Meriden : Ohio was called the Backeye State because the 
buckeye tree («esculus flora) abounds there. M. 


— To “ Meriden, Ct.”’: The Anatomy of Melancholy was written 
by Robert Barton, who was born in Leicestershire, England, Feb. 
8, 1576. He was edacated at Satton Coldfield School, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. He afterwards became a Fellow of 
Christchurch, Oxford. The Anatomy of Melahcholy was first 
printed in 1621, and seven subsequent editions were issued within 
fifty yeare. Burton died in 1639 or 1640, J.J. H. H. 

Credit to W. 

— To W., Janior: In old English the word quethe meant to “ de- 
clare,’’ or ‘‘speak.”’ ‘‘I give and declare ’’ was the original form, 
and seems more sensible than ‘‘ I give and bequeath.’’ Q. 


— To Westmoreland: This age is sometimes called the Wire 
Age, on account of the many uses to which wire is now pat. 
P. M. C, 
— Is macaronic verse always burlesque in character ? Z. 


— For what does the “ M,’’ to be seen at the bass of Liberty on 
the face of our silver dollar, stand ? R. P. McA. 


— What is the nearest star to the earth ? B 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
f ing to th nt variety in the size and form of printing paper 
thea ab dto, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore hereafter, give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length ] 


PouiticaL Science AND ComPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL 
Law. Volame I.: Sovereignty and Liberty. Volume II.: Gov- 
ernment. By John W. Burgees, Ph.D., L.D. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 337 pp., 9x6. Price, $5.00. 

Columbia College is doing many exceptionally good things in an 
eminently creditable manner. Oae of the most notable of her en- 
terprises is a systematic series upon political science, edited by the 
university faculty, on this subject. is work, therefo: . while the 
speciality of an expert, is vonched for by an institution that stands 
second to none in the quantity and quality of work done in the 
scientific treatment of politics] aud economic questions. 

The distinguishing feature of this work is the fact that it is a 
compsrative siudy, that it applies toa method which has been made 
so productive in the domain of natural science, political science, 
and jarispraderce. The method has been almost wholly unprac- 
ticed by English and American authors ; Wilson is the nearest ap- 
proach, perhaps, in America, as Bryce is in England. The fact 
that it is a departure in this regard gives it a distinctive place in 
political science. In the development of its plan it studies the geo- 
graphical distribution of nations and nationalities ; studies national 
political character ; practical politics in regard to the physical, eth- 
nical, and political geography. From this it proceeds in the ordi- 
nary way to the study of the idea and origin of the state, its forms 
and ends. It makes a special study after the natural science 
method of the foundation of the constitutions of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. It then makes an elaborate 
study through an exhaustive treatment of comparative constitu- 
tional law. This use at every point and in each chapter of the 
political history and methods of those four nations, gives a better 
idea of the methods and principles of these governments than a 
a study of either could by itself. 


Tue Question or Copyxicat. Compiled by George 
Haven Putaam. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 406 pp. 
74x5. Price, $1.50. 
The recent enactment by Congress of a Copyright Law securing 

American copyright for aliens, and the subject of the rights of the 

producers of literature in the United States and throughout the 

world, has of late, attracted special attentior. The extension of an 
author’s rights beyond the boundaries of his own country, so that 
his works may be protected from piracy, isa great and necessary 
improvement now in process of accomplishment, and although the 

law is still far from complete, it advances farther every year. A)! 

countries especially those of Europe and America, are coming to a 

faller recognition of the propriety and necessity of bringing inter- 

national literary exchanges under the control of international law, 

Mr. Putnam, from his intimate knowledge of the entire question, 
and his position as secretary of the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League, is particularly fitted to present a sketch of the cox- 
test, which cannot fail to interest both authors and readers. His 
book summar'zes the copyright laws now in force in the chief 
countries of the world, and gives a report of the legislation now 
pending in Great Britain and the United Statee, with a namber of 

—— papers discussing the probable effects of the new Ameri- 

can law. 


Frenca sy Reapine. By Louise Seymour Houghton 
and Mary Houghton. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 333 pp. 
Price, $1.25, 

Messrs. Heath & Company have developed high art in the 
selection of authors in modern language class-room work, and are 
skillful in adapting their text-books to the most genuinely satisfac- 
tory pha: es of the modern progressive epirit. This work is calca- 
lated to make the study so natural, easy, and attractive as to lead 
the student to think in French. Too many of our text-books in 
modern language are focuzed either upon the words, the grammar 
or the literature, while the only true aim is the power to think in 
that language. The selections, the exercises and the method of 
presenting the grammar, are all directed to this chief end. If the 
class-reom experience shall bear out the indications of the book, it 
will accomplish much for the language in America, as well as for 
those who study it. 


ELEMENTs OF TRIGONOMETRY, LOGARITHMIC AND OTHER 

TasLes. By Henry H. Ludlow and Edgar W. Bass. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons. 300 pp. 

This mathematical master-piece, is from the pens of two ardent 
and discriminating mathematicians, while it has been broadened and 
tested in every part by the work and workers in the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. It is on the plan of West Point 
mathematics and no higher praise can be accorded it. Ita founda- 
tions are laid in the trigonometries of Chanvevet, Charch, Olney, 
Newcomb, Wheeler, Todhunter, Beasley and Hann. It is the third 
edition within three years and has had the advantage of the 
experience and suggestions of many personal friends of the authors 
who have tested it at every point. It is brought up to the needs of 
the hour and brought down to a working basis. 


Lessons in InNpDuUsTRIAL Drawina. By Mary Isabel 
Gilmore, Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 107 pp. 
dann 

iss Gilmore here presents a study of form through paper- 
cutting and folding; through stick-laying avd drawing, pattern- 
making and decorating; through the study of leaves and other 
forms in nature. The publishers have given copious illustrations 
which make it easy for any teacher to use the work. 

A Frying Arounp THe Wortp. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. New York: Harper & Bros. 204 pp. 64x44. 

The wave of public interest which followed Elizabe-h Bisland 
and Nellie Bly in their extraordinary race around the world against 
time, hes not yet wholly tubsided, and althongh Miss Bisland Jost 


the prize by several days yet the record of her flying trip across 
continents and oceans as jotted down in her notebook, ‘s roae the 
lesa interesting reading. I[t seems amply proved that had it nct 
been for an unfortunate misunders anding about the steamer from 
Havre to New York, and the consequ nt delay in sailing from 


Prepared in response to an Express 
Demand from Teachers Acquainted with | 


the Larger Works. $1.06. 


Johnson’s A Shorter History 
of the United States. 


pp. Teacher’s price, 95 cents; by mail, 


Preserves the distinguishing proportions and 


12mo. ¢al Rhetoric. 


cents. 


Clark’s (J. 8.) Brief Practi-/Whitney’s (W. D.) Brief 
16mo. 
Teacher's price, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 


The more important rules of the earlier book 


with a corresponding fullness of illustration. reading. 


French Grammar. 16mo. 177 pp. 
Teacher's price, 60 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 


A companion to his succeesfal Brief German 
Grammar, It offers a short straight path to 


292 pages. 
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Queenstown, Miss Bisland would have very closely matched if no 
beaten the time of her competitor ; as it was, however, her oak 
of the globe in seventy-six days must always remain a most wonder- 
ful achievement. Though traveling as fast as steam could take her 
she had sufficient time between connections to see much of foreign 
life, and her training as a journalist has stood her in good stead in 
page . bright and entertaining account of what she did and how 


Tue New Era ww Russa, by Col. Charles A. De 
Arnaud, is of peculiar interest from ite anti-Nihilistic arguments 
and unfamiliar presentation of the Russian question. The author 
takes the position that the Russian government is both great and 
and noble, that the Nihilists are an association of criminal maniacs 
on whom sympathy is wasted, that the removal of malefactors by 
exporta‘ion to a distant region is no new or cruel scheme, and that 
the horrors of Siberia have been grossly exaggerated. He brings 
forward contiderable evidence to show that nine tenths of the people 
are entirely satisfied with their government and opposed to any 
in ite and charges ignorance of the American 
nation, their prejudice concerni ussian admi . 
York: J. S. Ogilvie, Pablishers. 


A Chart of English Literature, with References, edited 
by George Edwin Maclean, Ph.D., of the University of Minnesota, 
is published by Ginn & Co., Boston. The Chart is designed to 
serve as a thread to guide the pupil through the mazes of English 
literature. It forms an excellent basis for lectures and topical 
work, for courses of reading, of proportions in kinds of literature 
and similar instructive points. References to standard books on 
the history of literature and some collections of specimens are in- 
serted ; these references adapt the Chart to somewhat elementary 
work as well as to the needs of more advanced students. For 
handy use nothing better, more compact, clear or instructive has 
been issued in this line. Price, paper, 35 cents. 


No. 15 in the “Contes Choisis ” series, published by 
Wo. R. Jenkins, New York (Boston: Carl Schewnbof), contains 
three charming French sketches by Comte Alfred de Vervin’. 
These are, *‘ Deux Artistes en Voyage,” ‘‘ Le Chant de Blondel,’’ 
and ‘‘ Les Denx Zéphyrs.’’ This series contains specimens of the 
best French short stories by the ablest writers, which are not only 
entirely unobjectionable in character, but are an admirable means 
P familiarizing students with colloquial French. Price, paper, 

ots. 

Letrers TO Farmers’ SONS ON THE QUESTIONS OF 
Tax Day, by Henry S. Chase, M.D., is a series of familiar talks with 
young men on matters relating to political economy. The subjects 
created include a great variety of topics of vital interest to young 
citizens, who desire that the affairs of their country be carried on in 
the best manner. Among the subjects discussed are Capital, Labor, 
Land, Money, Patents, Immigration, Suffrage, Taxation, Specula- 
tion, and Wager. Price, paper, 25 cts. New. York: Twentieth 
Centary Publishing mpany. 

Dr. B. A. Hiyspatze, Ann Harbor, Mich., has in 
press a text-book upon Civil Government, entitled The American 
Government, National and State. Dr. Hinsdale has put into this 
work his best thought, most patient stady, and most skillful pro- 
fessional ability. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


First Book of Arithmetic; by Emerson E. White—-A New Complete 
Arithmetic ; by E. E. White. New York: American k Co. 

Outline of the Principles of Education; by J. A. Reinhart; price, 25 
cents——Pestalozzi; by Amos M. Kellogg; price, 15 cents—-UVutline on 
the History of Education; by J. A. Reinhart; price, 25 cents. New 
York: E. L, Kellogg & Co. 

The ayy by Edword John Hamilton, D.D.; price, $1.40. Bos 
ton: Ginv 

Reollections and Impressions, 1822-1890; by Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham; price, $1 50——Theory and History of Banking; by Charles 
F. Dunbar; Price, $1.25——Theodoric the Goth; by Thomas Hodgkin; 
price, $1.50——New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Sweet oe tom ; by Mary Farley Sanborn; price, 50 cents. Bos- 
tun: Lee epard. 

Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia, (vols. 28 & 29). Boston: John B. Alden. 

Master and Man; by O. O’B. Strayer; price, 26 cents. New York: 

Ogilvie. 
The Pempest; edited by A. O. Liddell; price 35 cents——The Taming 
of the Shrew; edited by H. Howard Crawley; price, 35 cents—— 
Elementary Science Lessons; by W. Hewitt; price, 50 cents——Long- 
man’s School Grammar; oo Salmon; price, 75 cents. New 

k: Longmans, Green, & ° 

¥ Tne Greek Gulliver; by Alfred J. Church. M.A ; rice, 40 cents—— 
Lessons Biology; by T. Jeffrey Parker price, $2.25. 
London: Macmillan 

‘Alden’s Creeps of Universal Literature (vol. XVII). New 
York: John B. Alden. 

Famiiy Worship; by Rev. R DeWitt Mallary; price, 15 cents. 


: . 8.8. and Pub Society. 
Poe he Benes, and Cff; by Jerome K. Jerome, New York: Henry 
ae Sabetanee of the Soul; by William Hemstreet; price, $1.00. 


York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
ry by John R. Musick. New York: Worthington Co. 


EDUCATIONAL CANADA. 

The report of the minister of education for 1888 comprised 238 
pages; that for 1889 had 328 pages; and the volume just issued 
for 1890 bas 437. In 1889, the year whose statistics are given in 
this report, there were 86,515 pupils between seven and thirteen 
years of age who were registered in the schools, but who failed to 
attend the required one hundred days. There were 6,132 pupils 
additional who failed to attend any school during the year. The 
amount spent on the schools in 1889 was $5,145,370. 

The total number of pupils enrolled was 468 025 ; average attend- 
ance, 235,790; percentage of average attendance, 51. The number 
in regular attendance has been gradually increasing. In 1879 the 
average attendance was 45 per cent. of the registered attendance; 
in 1888 it was 50 per cent. ; and in 1889 it was 51 percent. In the 
counties the percentage was 47; in the towns, 60; and in the cities, 
64. The county of Waterloo boasts the highest average, 57 per 
cent.; Pembroke has 72 per cent., which is the highest for avy 
town; and Hamilton, with a percentage of 74, stands first in the 
proviace among the cities. 

The total number of teachers employed in 1839 was 7,421, con- 
sisting of 2,658 males, and 4,763 females. The number of the 
latter has been gradually increasing, while that of the former has 
been diminishing. In 1879 the number stood, males, 3,153; 
females, 3,443. Of the total number of teachers, 3,920, or over 
one half, had only third-class certificates, while there were only 
247 with first-class certificates. There were ten counties, —Dufferin, 
Elgin, Essex, Frontenac, Grey, Haliburton, Lanark, Prince Ed- 
ward, Stormont, and Welland,—in the province without any teach- 
ers, with first-class provincial certificates. ‘‘Temporary’’ and 
** other certificates’? Mr. Ross has managed to reduce to 318, accord- 
ing to the returns for 1889, and he has managed to authorize 16 less 
in 1890 than in 1889. Basing our calculation on the average 
attendance, the average number of pupils to each teacher in the 
province was 32; in the counties, 29; in cities and in towns, 43. 

Since 1885 the average salary of male teachers in the province 
has decreased from $427 to $421; that of female teachers has in- 
creased from $281 to $296. The decrease in the salaries of male 
teachers has been almost altogether in the counties where the salary 
fell from $405 in 1885 to $389 in 1889. The cities show the most 
satisfactory results, the average salary of the male teacher rising 
from $776 to $870, and that of the female teacher from $359 to 
$389 in the same years. 

The 7,421 teachers do their work in 5,434 schoolhouses. By far 
the larger number of schools have only one teacher each, and are 
ungraded. The log schoolhouse, with its pleasant memories and 
associations, is gradually disappearing, there being but 501 left out 
of 1,466 in 1850. It is being replaced by a frame building, or one 
of brick and mortar. Of the former, there are 2,351; of the latter, 
2,060; while there are 522 stone buildings. 

The total receipts for the schools were $4,533,757, and the total 
expenditure was $3,954,075. Of this, 614 per cent. was for teach- 
ers’ salaries. The legislative grant for teachers’ salaries yielded 
$258,883, or 5.64 per cent., the remainder coming from municipal 
assessments, clergy reserve funds, etc. The legislature grants 
about $35 per teacher in the elementary grades, and $229 in the 
high echools and collegiate institutes. The cost per pupil was $17 
for the provinces; for counties, $15; for towns, $16; for cities, $24. 

The total registered attendance of high schools and collegiate in- 
stitutes was 18,642; the average attendance was 10,798; and the 
percentage of average attendance was 58, a decrease of one per 
cent. as compared with 1888. Newburgh High School had by far 
the best average attendance, showing a regular average attendance 
of 39 out of 45 pupils, or 88 per cent. No other school approaches 
this, the nearest being 71 per c-nt., gained by Clinton Collegiate 
Institute, and Port Hope, Smith’s Falls, and Trenton high schools. 
There are 120 schools to accommodate these pupils, and in them 
are employed 427 teachers. The total receipts amounted to $703,- 
042; of this, $97,944 was made up of the legislative grant for 
teachers’ salaries, at the rate of $229 per teacher. The legislative 
grant to these schools is 13 9 per cent. of the whole receipts, while 
the grant to public schools is but 5.6 of the whole receipts, The 
total expenditure was $645,338; of this amount, $376,878, or 58 
per cent., was spent on teachers’ salaries, giving as the aver- 
age salary of high school teachers in the province; $327 was the 
average salary of public school teachers for the same year. The 


cost per pupil in registered attendance was $34.61; in average 


attendance it was $60. 


TEXAS SCHOOLS. 


The edacational checkerboard of Texas has, as usual, assumed 
a.different appearance, after the annual changes. Some of the old 
and tried veterans have gone, and the ranks are filled up by mem- 
bers of the younger generation. Our people are not yet educated 
to the advisability, economy, and justice of long tenure of position 
by true and tried educators. 

Supt. John Hand of Dallas was defeated after a long and hard 
fight, and his place filled by the former principal of the high school, 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris is a young and vigorous man, a very suc- 
cessful teacher, and a man in every way fitted for the responsible 
duties of his new position. Dallas will have quite a number of new 
and elegant schonl buildings in which to begin next year’s work. 
Superintendent Hand has been at the head of the Dallas schools 
four years, and is generally considered one of the best public school 
men in Texas. 

Supt. E. F. Comegys, after a six year’s term of service in the 
Denton schools, resigns to accept the superintendency of the Gains- 
ville schools. He received a genuine ovation at the closing of the 
schools in Denton. 

Supt. E. M. Faust gave up his position in the McKinney schools, 
to accept the position as principal of the high school in Corsicana, 
at a better salary. $500 was raised in McKinney by private sub- 
scription, and offered asa supplement to his salary, but he declined, 
having already made arrangements to move to his new field. 

Supt. P. V. Pennybacker has been re-elected at Tyler. This 
= be eighth at of the schools. 

aperintendent Cooper of Galveston gets the best salary b 
the public schools in the south, $3600. -sctsdaee 
The new school _aw goes into affect July 13, Several radical 
changes were made, the most important beiog those relating to 
teachers’ examinations and certificates. All teachers, except those 
holding certificates from the Sam Houston Normal School, or the 
Nashville Peabody Normal, will have to be re-examined in order to 
teach in the country Superintendents of city schools are 
not subject to examination. City boards may extend old city cer- 
tificates one, two, orthres years. A certificate from a summer nor- 
mal is valid anywhere in the statetwo years. If an average of 
70 per cent. is made and not less than 60 per cent. on any one 
study, certiticate is good for 5 years; {90 average with some other 
conditions renders certificates good for 10 years. Graduates of 
first clags colleges, who have taught 5 years in Texas, are entitled 
to a life certificate. The one restricting condition of this clause re- 
quiring the services to have been rendered in Texas alone, will shat 
out many good teachers of other states from its benefits. The ad- 
vantages of summer normal certificates will cause the normals to be 
well attended. 

The State Teachers’ Association convened in Austin, June 24, 
and the Superintendents’ Association on the 23d. Aastin will be an 
attractive point to the teachers, and a large attendance is expected. 
The capital city is full of interest. The new state capitol is the 
seventh largest building in the world. The damming of the Colo- 
rado for manufacturing purposes is one of the finest achievements 
of modern engineering, and will be very interesting to visitors. A 

program is in shape for the association, and a profitable meet- 
is confidently expected. 


HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO. 


The Hamilton County Teachers’ Association held the last mect- 
ing of the year in Hughes High School, on June 13. Prof. A. B. 
Johnson delivered an able address on ‘‘ The Teachers’ Availab!e 
Means of Growth.’’ Teachers should not be content with estab- 


lishing themselves in their profession. After this is done and they 
have secured recognition as teachers, is the time for them to make 
plans for completing a broad education, for which the preparation 
necessary for teaching is an excellent foundation. 

Superintendent VanCleve of Troy read a paper on ‘‘ Neatness, 
Cleanliness, and Order,’’ which was well received. Sup2rin'endent 
Van Cleve is a popular man with the teachers. 

R. H. Holbrook of Lebancn delivered an address on ‘ United 
States History.’’ He criticised the prevailing methods and showed 
how history should be studied from longitudinal rather than from 
transverse sections. 

A committee was appointed to arrange a course of study for the 
suburban and country schools. 

Cincinnati will send a large excursion to Toronto and to the Ohio 
State Association at Chautauqua. The Hamilton Co. Institute will 
be held at Harrison, on Aug. 24. Deputy Superintendent Houck of 
Pennsylvania, Superintendent Hailmann of Indiana, Superintend- 
ents Johnson, Dyer, and Wilkinson will be among the instructors. 
Superintendent Hailmann has also been engaged for the coming city 
institute, which will be held Sept. 8. His lectures before the city 
institute a year ago, on ‘‘ Theory of Teaching,’’ were considered the 


best ever delivered here. 


THE QUESTION 


MERIT. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., MARCH 14, I89QI. 


MONTGOMERY'S UNITED STATES 


Joint Committee on Education, in competitio 
of which were offered in even exchange. 


HisToRY was recommended by the 
n with five or six others, four 


This is high praise. It would 


doubtless have been adopted for the schools of West Virginia had it not been 


for obstacles which did not affect the 


real merit of the book. We regard it 


as the fairest and mdst interesting History submitted to us, and can cordially 
recommend it to the teachers of the State. 


[SIGNED] 


RANKIN WILEY, Jr., 


Chairman of Com. on Education, West Virginia Legislative Senate. 


D. W. SHAW, 


Chairman Committee on Education, House of Delegates. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


MONTGOMERY’S 


Leading Facts of American tilstory, 


Published less than a year since, has 
been adopted by the 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE, 
Bur.incton (V7.) 
Lynn (Mass.), 
etc., etc. 


/ Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATICN. 


ond annual meeting will be held on Lookout Mountain Chat 
t ‘Tenn. July 8, 9, 11. The officers are Pres. Josiah H. Shinn,| yontgomery. Discussion : 
rk.; y Bs Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh N. C. 
8c 


anooga 
k, A 
Little Roc 


Woolverton, Sheridan; W. 
. A. Stone, Little Rock 


ville; O. F. Cooper, Galveston; 8. H. 
man, Chapel Hill. 
Friday Afternoon — 


mM, (Criteria of Methods.” J. U. Barnard, Cape Girardeau. Discussion 
N Roark, Lexington; J. N. McMillen, 


: H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga; C. D. 


R. 
Blue Mountain; W. H Payne, Nash- 
Phillips, Birmingham; Prof. Alder 


His Profession,” J. G. Harris, 
HE New Orleans; O. P. Fitzgerald, 


v Ne: R.N. Reark Paper, T. ©. Karns, Knoxville. 4 
ot meets each afternoon at 8 o’clock. President, 


Alabama 


Wednesday Night— Addresses of Welcome: For Tennesee, Ex Gov. ae C. W. Dabner. Jr , Knoxville; Secretary, W. B. Phillies, 1 ‘Teaching Natural 


Tenn. State Teachers’ Association, Rev. 


Thursday Afternoon —“ The Necessity for Exactitude 


Jones, Univer- 


” ‘ iecussion: R. W. 
F. Price, Nashville; for Chattanooga, I. B. Merriam, Mavor. Respo Science,’ M. C. Wilson, Florence, 4s 3° 5. Patterson. 


J. B. Merwin, Missouri; C. B. 


ander Hog Texas; G. E. Mellen, Alabama; A. J. Russell, Florida; 8S. R iss. 
; . Gaines, Ky.; John Massey, Va.; i Bio’ Useful Study Compared with Biology as 
Front sinith H. Arc ‘ Atkinson, Auburn, Ala. Discussion: 


Preston, 8.5 


J 

W Nicholson, La.; Frank Smith Tenn.; H. F. Archer, 8. M. A. Newell, |, Disciplinary Study,” Geo. 
A ity, Ala; R. B. Fulton, 

D. Boyd, Nachitoches. Paper, Or. W. Simonds, 


F. Morgan. W. Va 


3B 
‘A University for Southern Girls.” Miss Clara Memphis, Tenn. | Raton Rouge; Thos. 


Anncal Address of the President, Hon. Josiah H. Shinn. 


ing — : @. J. 

Thursday Knoxville: Mies Jolia Sullivan, Cin- 

State Editor, J. A. 
De. S H. Peabody has resigned the agency of the University o 
Raleigh; [linois. His many Yriends inside the profession and ont will be 
sorry to learn that he has felt compelled to take this step. The 
resignation is to take effect the Ist of September next. 
Prof. J. H. Brownlee of the University of Iilinois, was elected 


Clinton; 


cinpati; 8. M. Finger, Raleigh; Solomon Palmer, East Lake. | o 
“ Rela d Professional Education” “Colleges, 
Relation of the State to Higher an B. Van- 


Wie. Florence. “ High Schools” W.H,. Bartholomew, Louisville. 


Prof, Edward 8. Joynes, Columbia, 8 


ion: A. H. Beales, Columbus; C. B. Denson. 
eden tae Rock: E. C. Branson, Athens; J. C Carlisle, 
Barnard, Cape Girardeau; Alexander Hogg, Fort worth 
ville; O. F per Galveston 


“ Normal and Industrial Training of, Women in the South,” D. B. John- 


son, Columbia, 8.C. Discussion: . Hill, Raleigh; ©. 
ville; J. B. Merwin, St. Louis; John Massey, Richmond, 
ing'on; B. F. Morgan; Charleston, W. V 


. Va. 
‘hursday Night — The South, its Past and its Future.” R. Lin Cave, Nash- 
ville, Tena. Discussion : Junius Jordan, Pine Bluff; Judge A. A. Grunby, 


Monroe; David Sullins, D.D., Cleveland 


ington, 
‘riday Mornin 


Moral and Religio 
M. Finger, He leigh. Discussion: J. 


wm. B. Phillips, Universit 


, Ala. 
“ The New South Needs Female Evolutionists,” J. Cotton L; 


; J. Gaines, Louis- 


Denson, N. Junius Jordan, Ark; Alex. “iss.; J. B. Shearer, N. C.; 
ol afl Paper, R. W. Fulton, University, Miss 


Pensacola. 


Austin, Tex. 


University, Miss.; J. W. Nicholson. 


Rameey, 


Ft, Worth; J. U. 


W, Dabney, Knox 


MEROER, Peoria. 


R. N. Roark, Lex. mayor of the city of Urbana at the recent city election. Professor 


Brownlee’s election has no political significance. It was a citi- 
zane’ movement for better government than “‘ politics’ sometimes 


* George Peabody and bis Relations to the South,” J. L. M. Curry, Wash- gives. 


The annual commencement of the Sheffield High School took 


us Training in the Public Schools,” | 

B. Preston, Jackson; W. D Mayfield, place May 28. 

. H. Jack, Baton Rouge; J. E Massey, Richmond; J. F. M. 

Price, Nashville; 8. D. Bradwell, Atlanta; A.J. Russell, Tallahassee. 
“ Drawing.” Christine Sullivan, Cincinnati, Ghio. Discussicn; j 

White, Knoxville; Wm, Leroy Brown, Auburn; Alice Fortier, New Orleans; 


| The 16th annual commencement of the Oregon High School took 
w. T. place June 11. There were eleven graduates. 

The 24th annual commencement of the Decatur High School 
es, Milledge. was celebrated Jane 26. E. A. Gastmen has been ia charge of 


D 
ville, Ga. Discussion: T 8. Sligb, Ruston, La.; Mrs. Jennie u: Nixon, New the Decatur schools about a quarter of a century. 


Orleans; Mrs. B. B. Sterling, Little Rock 


“ Literature in in Relation to the Citizen.” R. H. Parham, Little Rock,’ 
Ark. Discussion: James Atkins, President Fmory and 
Frank Richardson, Bristol; Edward 8. Joynes, Columbia. 

Friday Night —‘“‘ The Educational Obligation of the Anglo-Saxon to the 


Colored Race.” Rev. Wallace Carnaban, Little Rock. 
Carter Helm Jones, Knoxville. 


“ California as It Was and Is,” Bishop O.S. Fitzgerald, Ex State Supt. of 


California. 


scussion: Rev. 


Teachers and others intending to visit the Yellowstone National 
Henry College: Park during vacation will consult their own interests by correspond- 
| ing in advance with Mr. M. R. Jobnson, Buzeman, Montana, for 
information in regard to transportation through the Park. 

Hen. Henry Raab, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
visited Peoria on the 13th of Jone, to attend the picnic of the 


Saturday Morning —“ Righer Education of Woman,” G. H. Ramey: German Free School in Central Park. There was a large attend- 


Clinton. iscussion: J. 
ville; Dr. Sullins, Cleveland; Mre. Mattie H. Wil 
Massey, Tuskegee, 


“ English in our Preparatory Schools,” Austin, 
enn., J. 4 
Worth; J. M. Hargrove, Shreveport; R. W. Jones, Oxford; J. B. Shearer, 


Texas, Discussion: Prof. Jordan, Knoxville, 
Davidson College; Col. Boyd, Natchitoches 


Wil : ance of the friends and patrons. 


Principal J. L. Robertson of the Sheffield schools has been 


. Carlisle, 


elected to take charge of the Chillicothe schools the coming year. 
Supt. M Moore of the Champaign schools goes to Beardstown 
next year to succeed A. C. Batler as superintendent. 


Pecullarities of Southern School Work,” W. 8. Thaxton. 8. C. Dis- 
cussion; Wharton Jones, Memphis: R. W. Jones, University, Miss; R. W.' Principal Robert L. Barton of Springfield, will be the new super- 


Nicholson, Baton Rouge; R. H. Parham, Little Rock 
* Moral Intelligence of Chil 


Gaines, Louicville, Ky. 


y 
“ Phursday Afternoon - “ School Geverviston by the State, Hon. Oscar H. 


Cooper, Galvestun. Discussion: J. 
A. J. Russell, Tallahassee 
Wale 

J.M Oarlisie, Ft. Worth; J. B. Calhoun, New Orleans. 


dhood,” Miss Alice E. Anent, Knoxville. 
The Department of Superintendence meets each afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
President, Hon. Solomon Palmer, Fast Lake, Ala,; Secretary, Prof J. T. 


the Uity.” 8. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. Diccussion: W. B. 
e, Bowling Green; W. F. 8 aton, Atlanta; H. H. Hargrove, Shreveport; 


intendent a: Champaign. 


Friday Afternoon —“' Teachers’ Institutes, County and State,” John P. ent of the Frankfort Schools. 


Patterson, Pensacola. Discussion: J. M. Carlisle, 


Florida 


“ The Classics,” B. L. Wiggins, Sewannee, Tenn. Discussion: Morgan 
Catone. Jr.. Austin; Prof. Jordan, Knoxville; W. M. Baskerville, Nash- 


ville; Thos. E. Hodges, Marshall, W. Va. 


Worth; Prof. Alder- | 
man, Chapel Hill; Alexander Hogg, Ft. Worth; J. M. Stewart, Lake City, 


Campbell County Institutes. 


The Department of Southern Literature Text-books and Journa's ° ville, and Lexington. 


every afternoon, President. Hon. Virgil 


Columbia. 

Thursday 
Columbia, 8 ©. Diacussion: John Massey Richmond; 
Annapolis; L. EK. Woife, Jefferaon City; H. C. Pritchett, 
H. Shinn, Little Rock; David Sallins, Cleveland. 


“ Southern Histories,” D. H. Hill, Raleigh. Discussion: S| 
. Moore, Raleigh; Fay Hemp- commissioners atises frum the fact that the new law takes the fees 


| for examivations away from them and virtually leaves the commis- 
_eioners without remuneration. The teachers feel that the fee for 
; examination is too bigh and that the conditions imposed upon them 
Lee, Huntington, W. Va. Discussion: E. ©. concerning attendance at institutes is too severe. It is to be hoped, 
| however, that the ‘‘ new law ’’ will prove all right. 

The text-book law goes into ¢ffect June 22d. There are quite » 
number of applicants for the positions on the text-book commission 
The governor claims that letters are com- 
ing into his cffice at the rate of about 500 per day. 
every one either wants to be on the commission, or elee basa friend 


New Orleans; L. 4. Field, Atlanta; John W 
stead, Little Rock; J. H. Shinn, Little Rock. 


“ Southern Journals and Journalism,” Major J.C. Hemphill, Charleston, 
1 Literature of the South,” Hon. E. C. Hogg, 


South Carolina 
Friday Afternoon —‘ 
W. Va. Discussion: W. H. Jack, Baton Rouge 
“School Journals,” J. M. 
Branson, Athens; J. M. Phillips, Birmingham. 


| “Daty of the Press to Education,” J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. Dis- 

choo raries,’ . T. White, Ko ille. T 2d. 

T. Gaines, Loniavile; H. E. Chambers, New Orieans; 8. yy Neebvitio. created by this Jaw. 
The Department of Pedagogy meets each afternoon. President, Hon. 

Frank Smith, Knoxviile, Tenn. Secretary, Prof. J. U. Barnard, Cape 


cussion: E. G. Harrell. Raleigh; E. C. Branson. Athens 


Girardeau. 


A. Lewis, Point Pleasant. W. Va. 
Secretaries: E. G. Harrell, Raleigh; E. C. Branson, Athens; W. D. Mayfield, | 


Afternoon Books for Southern Schools,” W. D. Mayfield, 


B. Prettyman, 


The department of public instruction has issued a usefal circular 
containing full information in regard to the institutes for the eea- 
son,— times, places, conductors and instractora. 

Preston, Jackson; J. G. Harris, — 
KENTUCRY. 


McHenry Rhodes of Hartford has been elected as superintend- 
Prof. C. G. Hammond of Newport will conduct the Webster and 


Summer normal schools will be held at Owensboro, Jane 15 to 
July 30; Padacah, June 28 to Aug. 7; Elizabethtown, Pleasure- 


MISSOURI. 
State Supt. Wolfe's new institute law is causing considerable dis 


Austin, Texas; J. saisfaction among the teachers and county school commissioners 
H. E. Chambers, ®®#pecially, throughout the state. The dissatisfaction among the 


Thursday Afternoon —“ Intelligent Directors and How to Secure Them,” whom he would like to see there. 


It seems that 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Haven public schools made an extensive exhibit of school 
work during the week preceding the close of the year. Each room 
in the schools was given space and the display covered nearly all 
lines of schoolwork. Kindergarteo, writing, drawing, and geog- 


ade especially prominent. 
who bas successfully condrcted the schools 


of Mt. Pleasant for the past three years, has been elected superin- 


tendent of th ur schools. 
‘Mr. CL. owe 4 will take charge of the schools of Ionia next 


year. He has been for several years the secretary of the county 


board of echool examiners for Ionia cvunty. 
Tt was stated some time ago in this colomn that Prof. B. A. 


Hinedale of the State University would spend the spriog and sum- 
mer abroad, investigating educational systems and work in Europe. 
This was a mistake. Professor Hinsdale will be absent during the 


t school year. 
cr new rt won just been added to the American Statesmen 


Series, a Life of Gen. Lewis Cass, written by Prof. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin of Michigan University. 

Ground was broken at Akely Institate, Grand Haven, on the 11th 
of June, for a new dormitory. The ceremonies on the occasion 
were conducted by Bishop Gillispie, and were largely attended. 
The public schools of the city attended in a body. The Institate 
graduated its first claes of four young ladies on June 24. 


MONTANA. 

Montana College bas closed a very successful year. Commence- 
ment week began Jane 7, with the baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
James Reid. The graduates were William B. Barket, Virginia 
Donglas, Roberta Robinson, and Robert A. McArthur. 

The first anniversary of Montana University was held Jane 7-10. 
Pres. E. P. Tower delivered the baccalaureate sermon. 

Iostitute programs were carried out at the close of the schools of 
Helena, Anaconda, Bozeman, and Missoula. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Backhaonon, Jaly7 8, and 9, 1891. 

Officers. —President, B. S. Morgan, Charleston; Ree Secretary, 
D. W. Shields, Welleourg: Cor. Secretary, U.S Fleming, Back- 
hannon; Treasurer, T. C. Miller, Fairmont. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—“ How to Improve our Country Schools,” U. 8. 
Fleming, Ass»cia‘e Principal Classical Academy, Buckhannon. Dis- 
cussion: A. L. Wade, Ex-County Supt.. Monongalia County: C 8. 
Monroe, County Supt. Randolph County: J. W. Bonner, Prin. Weston 
Public Schools; Buchanan White, County Supt., Lewis County; F. M. 
Harbert, County Supt.. Harrison County. 

** The School Officer as a Factor in Educational Progress,” D. W. 
Shields, Supt of Wellsburg Public Sckoo!ls. Discussion: J N. David, 
Prin. of High School, Clarksburg; A, J. Wilkinson, Supt., Grafton 
Public Schools; B. W. Cutright. County Supt., Upshur County; T. C, 
Miller, Supt. of Public Schools, Fairmont. 

aang —Address of Welcome, Capt. A. M. Poundstone; Response, 
Prof. T. E. Hodges. 

Teacher's Reading,” Prof. L C. Woolery, | Coll 
Discussion: W. H. Anderson, Supt. Wheeling City Schools; A 
Bush, Principal Shepherd College State Normal School, 

Wednesday Morning.—'* What Can the Public Schools Do to En- 
courage the Reading of —— Literature by their Pupils?” W. M. 
Straus, Supt. Parkersburg City Schools; Miss Beulah Boyd, First As- 
sistant Fairmont Normal School; T.C. Miller,®upt Fairmont Pub- 
lie Schools. Discussion 

‘* What to Teach and How to Teach,” R. A. Armstrong, Prin. West 
Liberty Normal School Discussion: Juhu. H. Roemer. Prip. Fair- 
mont Normal School; J F. Ogden, Prin. Normal Dept. M E. Confer- 
ence Seminary, Buckbannon. 

‘* Steps to be Taken to Secure Statutory Provision for Efficient Super- 
vision of the Public Schools,” J. N. vid, Principal High School 
Clarksburg. Discussion 

Afternoon —‘‘ Ethics in Teaching,’ 8 L. Maxson, President Salem 
College. Discussion: B. W. Hutchinson, Pres M. E. Conference Sem. 

* Teaching State History,” Virgil A. Lewis, Mason City; H. N. 
Professor in English, West Virginia University. 

Evening.—‘' The Public Press and Public Education,’ Charles Bur- 
dette Hart, Editor Wheeling Intelligencer. Discussion: WP. Willey, 
lor = West Virginia Univ.; D. W. Shields, Prin. Public Schools, 

Thursda Morning —‘‘ The Relation of the University to the School 
System, r. E M. Turner, Pres of the W. Va Univ. Discussion. 

West Virginia Educational Exhibit at the Worid’s Columbian Fair 
in 1893, ~ 9 W. H. Anderson. Prof L. C. Woolery, Prof. T. E. 
Prof. 56. males, Dr. > L. 
oon.—* Aesthetics as an Element in Education,” A, L. Wad 
Ex-County Supt of Monongalia County. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. War. Every teacher who uses it says “‘ It is just 


Seeks Teachers who are 


DRUM-BEATS! DRUM-BEATS! 
What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 


C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL - TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for persons who intend to teach 
in the public schools of the State. 


THE FALL TERM begins the first Tuesda 
Sep! veg y of 

EXAMIEUNATIONS.—Examinations are held in 
different parts of the state in Jnly and August, and 
at the Normal Schools on the first day of the term. 
Dates and places of examinations will be sent on ap 
plication to C. D Hing, Seeretary, Hartford. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
= of age, and pass examination in Arithmetic, 

rammar, United States History, Geography, Writ- 
ing. and|Spelling; but 

A DIPLOMA from a High School, 
Academy, or a State Certificate, will be accepted in 
lieu of Entrance Examination. 

KX PENSES. — There are no expenses for tui- 
tion or the use of text. books. 

For particulars concerning the schools send for 
clrculars to the Principals: 

Cc. F. CARROLL, New Britain. 
A. B. MORRILL, Willimantic. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
agents and members. rculars ap 
tion blank free. Agents wanted SY 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 
tf 147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirth seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses, Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Labratory work in 
Sciences Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 0. 
hirty third year begins September 16. 1891. 
10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s 
A first-class boarding schoo! for 
Delightful location, seven @ buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 
reere. Thirteen teachers. New library going up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The dest school Jor your boy 


and girl. Address the Principal. 


Th Lib fA Lit By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 

Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 

paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CHAS, L, WEBSTER & CO., 3 &. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


BY THIS PLAN 
persons havirg no 


hand can teach the art 


that is needed is to fol- 


purchasers of which are 


plete course by mail. 


low directions given in Business lates Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 
i vie ” aven's easily Joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, 

Haven’s “Companion, Ilaven’s easy and rapid short-hand numerals, for use in any system, 1Oc; 

Haven’s completeg self-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, | Oc. 

titlea Above, ordered at one time, 50¢ 

entitled also to com- send moneyorderorU.S.ic.<tamps 


but nothing else. rtis Hav 


METHODS 


TIME 


to themselves and oth- SHorT AyD & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
Short- han eacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 

ers as thoroughly asany ALL teachers to qualify ALL their Students dull ones included—for 

er or writer can. All Selection ot pusiness letters, 


ons in ONE to THREE months. Introductory 
‘ s jor teachers and home students are: 
business letters, words numbered for timing speed, { ; 
,O00 words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, { 
words actual convention report, counted and numbered, { 
; 


FQEND FOR 


Publishers,“ Importers. 


and Booksellers, 


Educational Catalogue, 


NAMING YOUR SPECIALTIES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York Ciry. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Luce, has 
the following in his recent anaual report: The 
whole number of scholars ia the state is 211,547, a 
decrease since last vear of 517. Whole numbsr 
attending school, 130,676, and average length of 
schools 22 weeks 2 days. Namber of schoo!l- 
houses, 4354. The towns availing themselves of 
free high schools, 210. Towns electing saper- 
visors, 324; committees, 177. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Sevea pupils graduate from the Hillsborough 
High School the present term. Miss Leonora B. 
Gould is valedictorian and Miss Emma L. Codman 
salatatorian. 


the awards were made to Bartha J. Stevens, Ros 
alia M. Pensons, and Cora Woodman. 
VERMONT. 
Dr. A. H. Campbell of the State Normal 


At the prizs-speaking contest at Franklin Falls, | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Bridgewater Normal School enjoyed the beq 


presence of many visitors to witness the uation 
of a very large class. The students did 
great credit, impressing upon the audience the fact 
that they had been trained ia a p2dagogical atmos- 
phere and that it had develoved in them its spirit 
and power. Rav. Dr. A. A. Miner made the formal 
address of the occasion, which was every-way 
characteristic of the man’s vigor and intensity. 
Supt. G. L Aldrich of Qaincy, chairman of the 
board of visitors, carried off the popalar honors, 
however, as he usually does, where tact and talent 
are in demand. 

Monson Academy,—Dana Dastap, principal, — 


AS A DRINK IN FEVERS 
Horsrrorp's Acip PHOSPHATE. 
De. Coas H. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: 


is having a genuine boom with its gifts and 
uests. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATA 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, ru 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when en- 
tering it through the mucous surfaces Sucharticles 
should never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they will do is 
tenfold to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J 
Cheney & Co, Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, and acts directly upon the blood 
and ymucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It 
is taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Sold oy Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


EASTERN TEACHERWS ho wish better salari:s 


‘“*T have used it as am accessory in cases of 
m-lancholia and nervous debility, and as a pleas-_ 


should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Epitor JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, — Dear 
Sir: Being @ teacher of fifteen years’ experience 
in Washington (1D. C.), Cincinnati, and Nashville, 
and being thoroughly devoted to furthering the inter- 
e3ts of education in any way I can,—no matter how 
small,—I take the liberty of addressing my fellow- 
teachers through your widely read columns about 
an item of school furniture that has proved to me a 
great convenience. I refer to the Mills Pencil 
Sharpener. It seems that at last there is a pencil 
sharpener in the market that does its work quicklr, 
th roughly, and neatly; it has saved my pupils anu 

D @ profession for sharpening lead and 
slate pencils, and also crayons. . 

Very truly yours, L. M. P. 


Mr. ARTHUR CUMMING, the art instructor, 
says, in relation to pencils, that the idea that per - 
cils of various degrees of hardness must be used in 
making a sketch is obsolete,—that ons pencil is 
all that is required to pictare the lights and shade. 
Therefore when you sketch this sammer don’t take 
80 many pencils, for they are not needed. Get one 
good one, and you can’t get a better one than 


School, the baccalaureate ant and cooling drink in fevers, and have been very 


much p!eased with it.’’ 


It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor-|Dixon’s Ameri 
| respondence is treated as strictly confidential. No. 341. merican Graphic Sketching Crayon 


THE CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Is It ) It is a Library of Universal Knowledge and 

a * an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one 

work, in one alphabetical arrangement. This novel combi- 

nation is an infinitely convenient one, which, together with its 

unique and handy form, leads one to consult it ten times where he will once refer to 
any other cyclopedia or dictionary by the side of it. 

‘* In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. The 
combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in the same work is a most valuable feature. 
I expect to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 8. 
Fircu, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


° 
roper is 
of the Cyclopedia pr" 
complete edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
which is so thoroughly revised, brought down 
to date, and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original to say it is 
‘reprinted "—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers being used simply as good 
material to work with; many thousands of new (especially American) topics have 
been added. The pronunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature that 
gives universal satisfaction. 
. find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 
a vusuable feature. The members of my family use this ten times where they once 
use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 
Cuas. H. Corry, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va. 
**T like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. JAMes Strona, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


he Dictionar feature is based on the great Dictionary of Stor- 
y month, which is universally recognized among 

scholars as the peer of Webster, Worcester, the Century, and others, as an 
authority; it, also, is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; 


every word having recognized place in the living or classic literature of the English 
language is included, thus entitling it to be called an ‘‘ unabridged” dictionary. 


e 
is a good thing for young man or youn 

College Education woman—what a pity that it is eae . 
of reach of fully 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest of the young 
folks of the country! But do you realize that F r $2 5 or 
7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a Oo 9 col- 
lege education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? It may seem incred- 
but it is If one his of the two, what he could learn at 

college, or what he cou earn from the 7 
published, thousands of wise people would Best Cyclopedia 
choose the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human knowledge—it is a teacher 
who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at hand, your lifetime through, 

and not for a few months only. 

REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, of which a pict- 
he Columbian ure is here given, is made to hold a full A of 
the Cyclopedia. Size of the case 14 inches square by 78 inches high ; price 
$2.50 (and cheap at that) when 


sold separately, but with the Cyclopedia it a 
is furnished for only $2.00. 


‘* After a careful examination, I can cheerfully recommend it to every educator.” 
—W. E. Rostnson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

‘*I feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher’s vade-mecum. 
Teachers will not often be obliged to go beyond its pages for help.”—Guro. J. Luckey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“I have Appleton’s, Chambers’s, and The People’s cyclopedias in my library, 
but use the handy CoLuMBIAN nearly altogether when the information sought comes 
within the volumes now complete. The great amount of new matter added to the 
standard text of all cyclopedias, and the neat style of typography and binding, 
make the work the most useful and every way desirable reference work for a reason- 
able amount of money that I have yet examined.”—Wm. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor 
of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 

Edits It Its Editor-in-Chief, Ricnarp _GLEASON 

1 * GREENE, formerly editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Li- 

brary of Universal Knowledge,” also of ** The International Cycio- 

pedia,” has probably had more experience in the direct line of his 

work than any other living American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained 
writers in the various departments of learning. 


The Book-Case is furnished cither in 
oak, antique finish, or in hard maple, 
cherry finish, as you prefer. It is kuock- | 
down as well as revolving, held together 
by four rods and four screws; may be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and put 2 Ee 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful mated 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously elles ; 

It is made to stand ona desk or table, | 
and is so excellently adapted to its use |B 
that it may fairly be compared to adding Bi 
la handle toa good knife-blade—you could 
use the blade by tying it to a stick, and 
you could use the Cyclopedia without the [E> [x4 

evolving Case, but you would very un- 
willingly do without either after having “ree ais 
tried them. We have, also, larger Revolv- jay 
ing Book-Cuses, to stand on the floor, 4 
shelves high (adjustable shelves), giving a | $ 
total of 186 inches of shelf room, holding 


100 to 150 volumes; price-list on request. 


GOOD LUCK for those who 

Cyclopedia P wish to buy, there are several 

good mo cg in the market. Each cannot, of course, 


be better than any other, but each is undoubtedly better 
than it would be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit. 


A leton’s is the pioneer of (living) American cyclopedias, and has great 
p merit—but pioneers will grow old, and most people want a new 


cyclopedia when they buy; then, it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest 
style, besides many annuals which are necessary to its completeness. 
The CotumBIAN CycLopPeptA is the newest in the field, covers virtually all the 


‘Tt meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any 
other I know.”—J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N, 
‘IT have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 
every-day reference.”—Wwm. H. TayLor, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 
«« We did not think—to be frank—when we began to examine the Cyclopedia, that ; 
it promised to deserve very strong commendation. But the more we studied its 
characteristic features, the more highly we learned to regard it, and we now feel 
ustified in commending it as a very comprehensive, well-arranged, and useful work. 
by the great body of intelligent men and women who do desire a cyclopedia which 
is reasonably comprehensive, accurate, intelligible, orderly in plan, and low in price, 
this will be found abundantly worth attention.” —The Congregationalist, Boston. 


In 32 volumes of over 800 pageseach, 

Large Is It ? it will contain about 26,000 pages and 

about 7,000 illustrations. ‘‘The feature that strikes me most 

favorably is the new departure in respect to size. Each volume 

is 8 inches long, 54 wide, and 1} thick, and answers the practical definition of the 

word ‘handy’ better than any other book of reference that I have ever come across. 

Standing within hand-reach, and easily handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times 

hand-running when he would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to 
him (or, better, her), and heavier to hold.” —Frances E, 

‘« The size of the volumes is just right for convenient handling. The type is good, 
the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such that all topics are 
easily found. It is difficult to imagine any improvement in these respects.” —J. B. 
Morrat, President Washington tad Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


ground covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal besides; is about the same size in 
amount of matter, and costs less than one-third as much money. 


J hnson’s is later than Appleton’s, and by many good judges has been con- 
0 sidered the ‘‘ best” for popular use; like all cyclopedias not pub- 
lished very recently, it needs bringing down to date. Some object, too, to the heavy, 
clumsy form of volume. It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLuMBIAN CyYCLOPEDIA is about 50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs about half the money—it covers practically all the ground 
covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


Th I t rnation ql] CYCLOPEDIA is esteemed by many better for 
e n e reneral use than either Appleton or Johnson. 
The publisher and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think well 
of the International, as it was formerly edited and published by them. 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 
adding a very great amount of valuable original matter. particularly upon American 
topics, and also an unabridged dictionary of the English language. 


Th B it nnica is the ‘‘old giant” among cyclopedias. The pub- 
e rl a lisher of the CoLUMBIAN recommends every one to buy 
it—whocan afford two cyclopedias—if you can’t afford two, it will not serve you; it 
is a vast library of valuable knowledge, very useful to men of profound learning and 
unlimited leisure, but for popular use, for convenient, quick consultation, on live 
topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be to sharpen a lead-pencil 
—you want something handier. The “‘ old giant,” we said—consult the topic * Africa, 

for instance, and you find in a sort of ‘‘ P.S.” that ‘‘ Livingstone isdead!” Look for 


i That is the most remarkable 
Wha Is the Price ? feature about it. Though ap- 


imately the same size as Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which 

published at $80.00, and than 

, i .00, and comparing favorably with them in every im- 

gg tor the of 82 volumes, in extra cloth binding, 

only $ 5.00; half-Morocco binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 oo 

a volume, if by mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month. 


i i yr, bye 6, in 

ill secure immediately, by express, volumes I to 16, 
.O a bindin r the remaining volumes being delivered as in- 
tallments of $12.25 for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra 
or half . received before Aug. 1, 1891, will 


for half-Morocco. .omplete set, in extra cloth bind- 
be accepted in full payment for $21 20 dditional. These 


«General Grant,” and he not only *‘ isn’t dead, but ‘‘isn’t born yet,” so far as the 
cyclopedia is concerned! These are characteristic facts. : 

The CoLuMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA treats every important topic found in the Britannica, 
and many thousands of others besides; with the two cyclopedias side by side, you 
will refer to the CoLUMBIAN in nearly every case, and find all you want. 

“The days of big, cumbersome, expensive cyclopedias are past, and we congratu- 
late the reading public that they are able to get such an excellent work as this at such 
a low price.” —JAMES ALLison, Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


108 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. 

( jatalogue, Prices lowest in America, Order of your Bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers. Tue CoLumBiaN PusLisuine Co., Proprietors, 

393 Pearl Street, New York 


ing; for half-Morocco binding * le volume, 60 cents 
. ; ; dvanced Aug. 1st. Sample volume, 60 ce 
special reduced prices will be slightly adv funded; specimen pages free, 


(vostage, 16 cents), returnable and money re | 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 242 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Jaly number of Scribner's Magazine 
begins the tenth volume of this popular periodical. 
The leading article is by A. E. Seaton, on 
‘Speed in Ocean Steamers.’ The illustrations 
show a number of the fastest steamers afloat. 
This issue has also two other iJlustrated articles of 
a timely character for the summer season, one on 
**Tzard Hanting in the Spanish Pyrenees’’ and 
the other on “Fishing for Black Bass on the 
Pacific Coast.”” The number is unusually rich in 
fiction, containiog four complete short stories by 
George A. Hibbard, the late John Elliott Carran, 
Edith Wharton, and George L. Catlin, U. S. 
Consul at Zarich. There are three articles of 
political importance—one on “ Starting a Parlia- 
ment in Japan,’’ by Professor John H. Wigmore, 
of the University of Tokio; another giving a civil 
engineer's glimpse of the revolutionary Repablic 
of Hayti; and « third summarizing the romantic 
history of outlawry on the Mexican border. A 
picturesque account of an old Danish town; a 
literary essay of unusual quality on Landor, and 
poems by John Hay and Mrs. James T. Fields, 
complete a number of remarkably varied interest. 
The frontispiece is the last one of Mr. J. R. 
Weguelin’s notable full-page illustrations for 
selected Odes of Horace. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single numbers, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

— The Arena, for Jaly has for its frontispiece 
an admirable portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and his brilliant career as an author and teacher 


is sketched by George Stewart D.C.L., LL.D. 
Edgar Fawcett writes pungently of ‘‘ Platocracy 


the question ‘Should Government Con- 


trol the Railways?’”’; W. D. McCracken com- 

ares ‘‘ The Swiss and American Constitutions’? ; 
=. Francis Bellamy in characteristic style treats 
of ‘‘The Tyranny of All the People’; Prof. 
Joseph Rodes Bachanan gives Part II. on “ Revo- 
lationary Measures and Neglected Crimes’’; W. 


Prof. W. Scarborough of ‘‘ The Negro Qaestion”’ ; 
and Hamlin Garland sketches ‘‘A Prairie 
Heroine.’’ The Editorial Notes are excellent and 
treat of ‘‘An Epoch-Marking Drama,”’ of the 


Thought in the Presbyterian Church.’’ It is a 


year; single numbers, 50 cents. Boston: 
Arena Pablishing Company. 


story entitled “Anu Imperative Daty.’’ Col. 
Theodore A. Dodge, U.S. A., presents his third 
paper on ‘Some American Riders.’’ Theodore 
Child writes instructively of ‘‘ The Repo lic of 
Paraguay.’ Thomas A. Janvier gives “ 


of “London, Saxon and Norman’’; all of the 
above papers are copiously illustrated. George 


Wendell Holmes and his writings; J. Edwin 


and Snobbery in New York’’; C. Wood Davis 


Editor’s Dcawer is unusually varied and inter- 


E. Manley D.D., treats of ‘‘ 4 onian Panishment”’ ; | most valuable article prepared by Professor Her- 


entitled ‘‘ University Extension and its Leaders.” 
‘It is an account of the popular movement for ~ 
**Present Revolution in Theological Thought,” and disseminati whi 
of ‘* The Conflict between Ancient and Modern people, in which the leading : ; 
are engaged, and it is 
Sebenes A dams hi » Bi incent ths 
sumber of remarkeble is Pies, A Presidents 
Eliot of Harvard, Dwight of Yale, Adams of 
— Harper's Monthly, for Jaly, has a portrait of Columbia, Harper ol iene, , 5 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, The leading article is| 
Part IL of ‘Peter Ibbetson,’”” by George Da| most complete article ever written upon the 
Maurier. William Dean Howells begins a new| University Extension Movement, aud every 


The| bringing the record down to the time of going 
Episode of the Marques De Valdeflores.’’ A. T. | to press with this number of the magazine, with a 
Qailler Conch furnishes his third paper on “ The| map showing all the states which have adopted 
Warwickshire Avon’’; and Walter Besant writes | the Australian system. 


William Cartis gives a charming tribute to Oliver | ham,” gives a detailed account of the whole system 
Smith contributes ‘‘ Dad's Grave.’’ The Editor’s| practice. Among the illustrations is a fine frontis- 


Study and Easy Chair by Howell’s and Cartis| piece, showing the Prime Ministers of six Austra- 
discuss timely topics. Charles Dadley Warner's | lian colonies, with Sir Henry Parkes in the center. 


esting. The Monthly Record of Events and 
ill Notes by Lawrence Hatten, complete a| 
charming summer number. Price, $4 00 a year; 
single copies, 35 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


— The Review of the Reviews, for Jaly, has a 


bert B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, 


American educator should read it. There is a 
thorough review of all the ballot reform legislation 
of the American States in recent years, including 
the enactments of the legislatures of 1891, thus 


An intensely interesting article entitled ‘* Food- 
Aided Education in Paris, London and Birming- 


under which this novel reform has been put into 


The face of Mr. J. J. C. Abbott, the new 


TENNIS. BOATING. 
RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 


Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘‘GOOD SENSE.” 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERR § BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


Canadian premier appears, also a fine picture of 
Baron Hirsch, a portrait of Carnot, President of 
the French Republic, a full-length engraving of 
Constans, a picture of Queen Natalie, and the Prin- 
cess Helene of Montenegro. Among American por- 
traits is a new one of Mr. Blaine, and one of Gan. 
Nettleton, a good one of the Rev. Dr. Briggs, and 
fifteen or twenty excellent portraits of the leading 
educators of the United States. The department 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Shakspeare’s Tempest - ‘ - - - Liddell Longmans, Green & Co, N Y $ 35 
Elementary Science Lessons - - Hewitt 50 
Longman’s School Grammar - - - Salmon 
The Greek Gulliver - - . - - Church Macmillan & Co, New York 40 
Lessons in Elementary Biology - Parker 2 25 
On the Stage and Off - : . . - Jerome Henry Holt & Co, New York 
The Delsarte S-ries. No.1t. Yawning Kussell United States Bouk Co, N Y 
Many Voices: or Carmina Sanctorum - - Talmage A.8 Barnes & Co, New York 1 00 
The Substance of the Soul - - Pale Hemstreet Fowler & Wells Co, New York 1 00 
First Book of Arithmetie - - - - White American Book Co, New York 
Outlines of the Principles of Education - - Reinhart E. L. Kellogg & Co, New York 25 
Outline on the History of Education - Reinhart id 25 
The Modalist - . - - . - Hamilton Ginn & Co, Boston 
Recollections and Impressions 1822 1890 - - Frothingham G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1 50 
Theory and History of Banking Dunbar 1 2 
‘Lheodoric the Goth - Hodgkin 1 50 
Sweet and Twenty . ° anborn Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. FoR SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 


— Employer—James, here is a letter for you 
from tbe dead letter office.’’ Jamea (in agony)— 
**Then it’s from my son. He’s been sick for 
weeks, and I’ve been expecting this every day.’’ 


A LITTLE BIRD WHISPERED. 


To the many teachers,—Buy one of the popelar 
Games on ‘‘ Cities.’’ ‘‘ Countries and Islands,’’ 
** Rivers,’ ‘‘ Mountains and Lakes,” or “ Civil 
War,”’ if you wish without effort, to review, and 
at the same time to interest your pupils in Geogra- 
phy and History. Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 

2 St. Paul, Minn, 

—It isa mistake to think that women are less 
intellectual than men. The brain that can com- 
prehend and carry the fancy work directions given 
in the fashion papers is surely equal to any ques- 
tion of State, no matter how momentous it may 
be.— Somerville Journal 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City 


save Baggage Express and H and s 


with the best. cars, 
supp e Horse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—Wife— Why, husband, I thonght you had 
More sense than to buy a cornet. You know the 
= next door worries us nearly to death with 


Huaband.—Calm yourself, my dear. That's 
the one I bought. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘Soorntne Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., 
Address, HinamM OrncuTT, Manager. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CAANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
per For both sexes. AT W 
E. H. Principal. 


MAKE MONEY DURING VACATION. 


TEACHERS anp STUDENTS wishing to make money during vacation, and secure a chance to 


add to their incomes during the school 
Sharpener, — a machine perfectly adap 


to its purpose, and sold as soon as seen. 
office and schoolroom. Gnee used, will never be abandoned. Sharpens lead and slate pencils, crayons, 
ete. Splendid profits to agents. For complete information send for circulars. 


ear, will find this chance by becoming agents for the Millis Pencil 


Necessary to every 


MILLS PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY, 
118 West Seventh Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


URING THE COMING 


VACATION you can secure 


a pleasant and profitable out-door employment which will 

afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 
addressing the Favorite Desk & Szatine Co., CLEVELAND, Onto, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Miss Arnolds 


classes and kindergartners. The 
SON, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


scheme given above. 


Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 


designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WaT- 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 
sho ought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
ndian Implements of War from any country, Scalps, 

Skulls, Stone, Bone or Wood Idols or viene 
Stone Arrow-point Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomabawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or ae | ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Min- 
eral specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Cale- 
donia, Australia, and the United States. Correspond- 
ence solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO, 


eow 641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Beacon St., 


The most thorough and advanced SCHOOL OF OBATORY in the world. Elocuti 
Oratoric Training according to the most advanced, scientific, and vet A 


Freeman Place, 


Voice, Body, aud Mind in delivery have received the approval of the leading educators in the world. 
Special courses on Saturday and during the Summer Term for teachers; courses for all professions. Its 
Summer Season has twelve hours of work a day, from which courses can be 


Summer Circulars, free. 


Boston, Mass. 
agogic principles. Its methods for 


elected. ogues and 
Ss. CURRY, Ph. D. 


the Classics, and the wife the higher English. Ability 
and experience required. Such a couple would re- 
ceive a salary of $1,450. Board from $8 to $12 per 
month. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

Tn a boarding school for boys, in Virginia, a youn 
man to teach common English take 
charge of the boys out of school, ‘He must be an 
excellent football and baseball player.” Will teach 
about four hours,— play the remaining school hours, 
Salary, $600. Apply at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


In a New Engl 

ew Englan emy, a young man 
Latin and Greek. The cand date want bea bad ond 
of some evangelical church. Salary, $700. 


Apply at once 
GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
& Somerset 


8t., BOSTON, 


QTATE NORMAL scmooL 
YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
For Information and Catalogues address THAN THE FOR 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. BY BIBRART PARTICULARS 
oF. 
Miss ELLEN Hypm, Principal. ORDERS INFORMATION 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase CHAS, L. 
‘or sexes. catal 
principal. Avenue, New York. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. WANTED, 
ma =. Hor eatalo TO In a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap- | next September werner ful 
tist clergyman teacher and wife, —the man to teach > & college graduate of successfu 


experience in tenching. —a married man and & 
Unitarian, to act as Principal in a first-class Acad- 
emy. Salary, $1200. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, M 
N. E. Bureau of Educa jon, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


For next Sept., in a first-class boys’ boarding school 

ces or . 

= ematics. Salary, $800. An 


ian peferred Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Ladies’ College, in the 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. A native Freneh or Ger- 
man lady to teach French and the German languages. 
2. A teacher of Physical Culture who has been 
trained especially for such a position. 3. Ateacher 
of Greek and Latin and English, including the Anglo- 
Saxon. These candidates must be ladies of culture 
Salary, $500 and home, equivalent 


Apply to HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohicoe 
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Catarrh 


Cured. 


fer f 
If you suffer from sey forms, it is yout duty to and.family to obtain the means 


during the last five zone by the use of this medicine. W 


8 you Can eas 
i send you 


do by selding a self addressed stam envelo 
FREE by return mail, a copy of the recipe 


of cartoons is as full and varied as usual. The 
Review of Reviews is one of the most interesting in 
its illastrations of the periodicals of the montb. 
Price, $200 a year. New York; single copies 
20 cents. 

— The Atlantic Monthly, for Jaly, is a number 
tat will please a select class of literary readers 
Mr. Nathaniel Shaler’s paper on “ Examinations ’’ 


is worth the price of a year’s subscription to an 
educator. ‘*‘ The Lady of Fort St. John,’ the 
new serial which ins in this number, is a story 
of one of the lords of Arcadia, Charles De La 
Tour. Professor Lanciani contributes a paper on 
“Underground Christian Rome.”’ It is written in 
the pe style which made his ‘‘Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Rzeent Discoveries’? not only a 
scholarly but a popular book. This ie followed by 
“The Old Rome and the New,’’ sufficiently 
described in its title, and by Mr. W. J. Stillman. 
There is nothing better in the whole number, how- 
ever, than Octave Thanet’s paper on ‘‘ Plantation 
Life in Arkansas.”’ It is admirably written. 
There is a sonnet by Philip Bourke Marston; a 

per by Bradford Torrey, on ‘‘ The Male Ruby- 

broat’’; the pong ot a Long Inheritance,’’ by 
William M. Davis. e ‘* Neutrality of Switzer- 
land,”’ is an able paper by W. D. McCrackan, 
showing some of the advantages of a nentral state. 
There is an article on ‘* Tintoret, the Shakespeare 
of Painters,’”’? by William R Thayer. There are 
two articles which will attract attention. One ie 
Agnes Rapplier’s delightfully amusing criticism of 
“ English Railway Fiction,’ and the other “ The 
finding of Miss Clementine,” a short story by 
Mrs. E. W. Bellamy, will also amuse persons who 
like Southern dialect stories. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Century, for July, has for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of Horace Greeley, and an address 
of Mr. Greeley’s on Abraham Lincoln, written in 


1868 and printed from the original manuscript. 
The paper in the California series is by Mrs. 
Virginia Reed Murphy, and gives her experience 
as a girl in making a trip across the Plains in 
the Donner Party in 1846, Mrs. Murphy's account 
being the narrative published by the survivor of 
the ill-fated party. The paper is copiously illus- 
trated. Dr. Albert Shaw, in his series on Muni- 
cipal Government, describes the government of 
Paris, which he calls the ‘* Typical Modern City.’’ 
A paper by Joseph Pennell, illustrated by him- 
self, gives a description of provencal Ball-Fights. 
Me. Hopkinson Smith contributes an idyllic paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Day at Laguerre’s.’’ Major G. W. 
Biird farnishes a paper on ‘‘General Miles’s 
Indian Campaigns,’’ Major Baird having been a 
member of his staff. Tue paper is illustrated by 
a recent portrait of General Miles and by several 
typical drawings by Frederic Remington. Prof. 
Edward S. Holden, of the Lick Observatory is the 
author of a paper of popular astronomy entitled 
‘*A Lunar Landscape,’’ with pictures from 
negatives taken at the Lick Observatory. In the 
series of short articles on the Jtalian Old Masters, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman treats of Fra Bartolommeo, 
and Albertinelli. A paper by John La Farge, 
the artist, entitled ‘‘ Tao: the Way,’’ is composed 
of Mr. I Farge’s letters from Japan, and deals 
with European, American, and Japanese art. 
The poetry includes an illustrated poem, ‘‘ The 
Drummer,’’ by Henry Ames Blood, and contribu- 
tions by Margaret Crosby, Ernest Rhys, Henry 
Tyrrell, C. P. Cranch, and Grace H. Duffield. 
In the editorial department the series of papers on 
financial topics, is continued by an account of 
John Law’s scheme, the likeness of which to 
Senator Stanford’s land loan scheme is set forth. 
Other editoriala are ‘‘ New York of the Future”’ 
and ‘‘ Journalists and Newsmongers Again,’’ the 
last being apropos of a paper in the Open Letter 
Department on ‘‘Conscience in Jvournalism,’’ by 
Eugene M. Camp. A timely communication from 
Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, treats of the disputed 
boundary between Alaska and British Colambia, 
and the basis of dispute in this growing question 
is farther set forth by the aid of a map from 
recent authentic sources. Richard Hoffman makes 
posere.’’ Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Company. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for July; terms, $350. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Harper’s Magazine, for July; terms, $4 00 B year. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

St. Nicholas, for July; terms, $360 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Education, for June; terms, $3 00 a year. Boston: 
Frank H Kasson. 

The Chautauquan, for July: terms, $200 a year. 
Meadville. Pa : T. L. Flood. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for July; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ts The Ladies Home Journal, for July; terms, $1.00 
a ze. Philadeiphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
P eee for July; terms, $5.00. Boston: Arena 
ub. Co. 


Our 
Day Put 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 


for June; terms, $2.50. Boston: Our 


Delicious, ing, and 
4 

beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & 
C>., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HrcToR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAauL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, 

B. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

a! French or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

ext-book published NEW YORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving au advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francais,’ a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO.. West Madison Square, N. Y. 


than Ishallthis one. I beg to than 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
x Go. MD. Berlitz & 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


TH EY Sometimes complain bitterly iv agency work that it is hardet to collect the commissiotis than to get the 
places. We have very little of that experience ourselves, partly because we don’t have to do with that kind 
teachers if we can help it, and partly because our work is usually 80 plainly helpful and often indispensable that 
gratitude as well as justice demands prompt payment. Here. for instance, are two letters that lie together on our 
desk. 8. Dwight Arms, just elec'ed pecectea! at Deposit, N. Y., writes June 5, “1 never paid a bill more cheerful! 
you for post services. and shall not let an opportunity pase to speak well o 
you and your Agency.”’ F.J Bartlett, jnat elected PAY UP Al any. writes June 19, “ Enclosed please find 
teacher of classics in the State Normal Ooilege at draft for $90.00 in payment for services rendered. 
I assure you this is pot paid grudgingly, but in the other hand I am personally indebted to you for the valnable 
assistance you have given me, and for the attention and courtesy I have received from parties to whom you have 
recommended me.” We mean to deserve this sort of response to every bill we send out, and where we have an 
trouble in collecting we simply refuse to re register. A certain lady got a place through us at $500, and afterwar 
another at $700 e afterwards secured another place for her, and the board raised her salary HEERFULLY 
another $1 in order to keep her. She therefore declined the new place, which embarrassed us 
considerably, and then grumbled over paying commission. The c mroqenee was that when she sent her money 
to re-register the next year we returned it, and she lost a $1000 piace, e earn every dollar we ask for, and we 
won't dea! with those it is hard to collect from. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Managet, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


One Day’s Work. 


Vacancies filled: — Orono, Me., Professor of Physics, $1500; Lady Principa', Waterman Hall, $1000; 
Teacher of Latin, Shattuck Hall, $309: Principal, Wheatland, ia., $800 ; Director of Music, Galloway 
College, $1400; four positions for grade teachers, Ly to $55: number of registrations received, 7; number 
of vacancies, 38; number of teachers recommended for positi »ps, 18. 

Send for blank ; or, state your case plainly, send credentials and $1 for registration, and we will begin 


much greater than the eupply. Address ; 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
venth year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address, af nd , 


The F*isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Richardson 68 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Maas. New York, | Chicago, Chattanooga,Tenn.:! Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ANTED FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 
j Departments. Positions now open. Address, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mor. 


SPHCIATL, 

Special wants: Music, male and female, ye to $800; Art and Music combined ; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1000 VACANCIES on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH St. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol. of Dr. PARKER’s “ People’s Bible” 
consists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments 
and essays in detail of all the various features of the 
Book of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and sug 
oie of great value to teachers. Makes a splen- 
id sample volume. Send for a copy. 
8 vo, cloth, 454 pages, $1.50, free delivery. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. ¥. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, presser 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Bheteoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., 


COPY BOOKS, 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Uatalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 141TH N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Scionce. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of thase you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 717 WABASH AvB., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE EM P] s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25, 
“ A delightfal yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, ite phe Jen rth, 
i t eve st, an 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 


Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in stamps for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


circular an 


«co. Schodl 


born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Cooperative. School Street, Boston, Mass. 
Room 5, 


Offers special inducements to teachers to re 
Registration blank sent on application. 

New England Bureau of Education + somerset noston, was 
This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of zine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill atl positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptl 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o' 
the best teachers for any given bya & Regis- 
tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


TEACHER INTRODUCED 


gister. | Address: 
CHICKERING & CO. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street. N. Y 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sense, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling B 
and renting of 
Best references furnished. 


MIR 
IFTH E (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 


preferred. Application forms 
trod colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- and circulars sent op request. 


ornesses for every department of instruction, reco"! Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


98 Union Square, New York. |_- 
The New American Teachers’ Agenc 
National Teachers Bureau, Has over 500 vacancies to fill nae Cy 


100 BriBLE House, schools open. Teachers of every grade and 


kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
ong E eer Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 


lation of the U.S. Apply for information 
Se (with stamp) to C. B, RUGGLES & CO., 


Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


SCHOOL- 
OFFICERS, 


ANULE BREWER. 
Ne. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


school work. Normal graduates 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. |  **iggye 


School officials wanting teachers for neat fall have already begun to consult usin reference to their 


TEACHERS WANTED. esr: 


needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


dom . d stamp for blank. 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop'r, - - Ne. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


work for you at once. The demand upon us for teachers during the months of July and August is always 
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= 
includes a large proportion of the S NMI 
THE A B C CATA LOGU E Brest AND MOST. POPULAR Text- UMMER USIC 
FOR 
Booxs used in this country. It embraces the names of over 2000 SEASHORE and COUNTRY. 
volumes adapted to all schools and grades, and representing the latest tin 2 
Popular Song Collection. 


and best thought in all departments of study, combined with the highest type of mechanical engl ig omtan an iain, 
cution. For the convenience of teachers desiring full information on special subjects, this catalogue} popular songs. | with plano accompaniment. 


eavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 
is divided into sections, each complete in itself. These sections are in pamphlet form, and many of Popular Dance Coliection. 


No, 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty five 
them are beautifully illustrated. Following is a list of them : pec” AMS hay: Sega 


1. Reading ; 2. Supplementary Reading; 3. Arithmetics; 4. Higher Mathe-) Heavy paver, 
matics ; 6. Penmaakin and Stenography ; 6. Geography : 7. History ; 8. Spelling 5] popuiar piano Collection. 


No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 


9. En lish Language ; 10. Drawing ; 11, Music ; 12. Book-keeping , 18. Ancient Many of the best higher grade compositions « f 
14. Modern Language ; 15. Science ; 16. Botany ; 17. Philosophy, Psy-| “bvaras, $1.25 
chology, and Ethics ; 18. Civics and Economics ;-19. Pedagogy, School Registers, |popuiar Four Hand Ooliection. 


Records, and Teachers’ Aids; 20. Elocution ; 21. Charts and Maps. $i,00; boards, #1 23; cloth, gilt: 


tal card for Catalogue of Choice Musi 
Any of these sections will be mailed free to teachers and school officers on application. Corre-| poste cand tex Ontalogne Centon, Music 


is invited, and will receive prompt attention. 
AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 453-403 washington Street, Boston 
NEW YORK : CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
: ~ t. 258 and 260 Wabash Av. - 
| VER: U DETT () EDITION. MUS! * struction. Issued 
(nearly every branch of Note, and Glossary to cach Pay. | hice ot 
nd Fore ngering. ering 
PUBLISHERS 2§<hool and College Work- With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to each Play — ‘ 
6 NAN(OCK AVE. ~ BOSTON ROOT’S NEW COURSE. 
SLEAST STREET ~~ New \Mustrated Gralogue Free. Full list sent on application. and 
CAICACOT LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. 15 E. 16th St , New York. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


Ry W.F. SUDDS. 
AMERICAN WOODS | writer, In eight Books, Price, 


iti 

actual and au pecimens. 
The new Brantwood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s work, published by his authority, printed from type and wh: PREPARATIONS OF WOODS Containe Anthems Wai al Sicsaresting 
FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- Reading Matter. Single copies I5cts., $1.50 per year. 

on paper selected by himself before his recent illness, with illustrations prepared under his own supér-| opricon, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

vision, and with separate introduction, by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON of Harvard College, eight vol-| tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, REN A OF SONG The latest and best book 
: R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y. *for Singing Schools and 
umes are now ready: P oe = G. F. Reet & 0.0.0ase Con ventions. Full of good 

ngs. ce, 60cts. postpaid. be 

Munera Pulveris, The Ethics of the Dust, SEND for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS| earning to play 8. postpa 
Modern Painters (in 2 vols.), Sesame and Lilies, HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 74 W. 4th St., 18 E. 16th &t., 

And The Seven Lamps of Architecture (400 pages, 14 plates), $2.75. oj Street, u DINCINNATL 0. OnE 


The other volumes of this edition will appear at the rate of about two per month. Send for circular. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. RANG NORMAL DRA WING CLASSES. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. City. The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


Boston Normal School of Gymmastics, soma 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. The method of instruction is that of 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. Home Study and Corres po ndence. 
Provides thorough instruction in the Line, or] CrLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) ; . 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy aD These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 
gympasia, orto conduct physical training tn schonis | Gopal an om STmnaeses. Dr. J. G. Fircu of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. CALL. M.D.. Attending Physician New 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 


principles and by safe and effective methods. Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
The system is authorized and approved by the] and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by | 
Boston School Committee. iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. addressing PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


Special lectures on subjects ining to gymnastics. 
For information address Miss HoMANS, at the School. nd 7 Park Street. Boston. 


Grand International Meeting «ne NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION \‘*, Toronto, July 14-17, 1891 


OFFICIAL, CIRCULAR OF ROUTE CHOSEN FOR 


Grand Excursion to Canada, To Toronto, 


Via Fitchburg, Connecticut River, Central Vermont, and Grand Trunk Railways. 

Arrangements have been made by the undersigned for a most delightful Excursion from Boston and other New England points to Toronto, the queen 
city of Canada, for the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association. The railways and steamship lines have made a very low fare for the round trip, giv- 
ing to the teachers, their friends, and everyone who wishes to go, the opportunity of visiting many very fine cities and towns on the Canadian border at a trifling outlay. 

is we ra apr pronsigs to Toronto and Return, out and back same way, will be $13.25, with two dollars added for membership. A double berth in sleeping car 
will cost $3.00 each way. 


The party will leave Boston by special train of palace cars at 10 o’clock Monday morning, July 13, from Fitchburg Station. Passing through Concord Junc- 


tion, Ayer Junction, Fitchburg and Winchendon, where connection will be made with party from Providence and Worcester, the train will proceed along the valley, 
passing through some of the finest scenery in the country, and arrive at Bellows Falls, Vermont, where the special cars from New Haven and Springfield will be 
attached. ‘Thence the party will be carried along the Connecticut River to White River Junction, where the special cars leaving Lowell at 9.43 A. M., and passing 
through the cities of Nashua, Manchester and Concord, will be joined to the excursion train. After a charming ride across the Green Mountains a short stop will be 
made at St. Albans. A few hours’ ride will then bring the party to the great International Bridge, which cost the Grand Trunk Railway $7,000,000, and through which 
Montreal will be entered at about 10 P. M. Toronto will be reached Tuesday, July 14, at about 1 1.30 A. M. mk: 

This excursion will be under the management of gentlemen with large experience in conducting teachers’ excursions, and will afford one of the finest oppor- 
tunities ever offered for visiting Montreal, Niagara Fall, Quebec, the Saguenay River, Thousand Islands, and the many other attractive places in Canada. 

The Keturn trip can be made at any time previous to September 30, 1891. For copies of the Official Bulletin of the National Association, givin rograms of 

meeting, hotel rates, excursions from Toronto, etce., please apply to ore 


ALBERT L. BACHELLER, Master Green School, ALONZO MESERVE, Master Bowdoin School, . D. STRATTON, Master hool, 
287 CENTRAL St., Mass. 26 PEARL STREET, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 23 HoLyoxe Stassr, 


Casts of Fossils, Skeletons, 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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